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The first thing you want about a holiday place is that it makes you feel 
you want to go everywhere and do everything @ Scotland is like that. As 
soon as the train crosses the Border you begin to feel more vigorous, and 
by the time you get to the Highlands you’re not only in the most beautiful 
and romantic region in Europe but also in the best mood to enjoy it @ 
Scotland is the best place in the world to spend a holiday and the journey 
over the wild moorland of Shap and through the romantic Border country 
is a fine introduction to it @ Take your holiday in Scotland this year. 
There are circular tours that show you the finest parts of the country. 
Holiday Contract Tickets that let you travel where you will. Holiday 
Return Tickets that take you there and back cheaply and in luxury. 
Read about them. The more you read the more you will want to go. 


Illustrated Guide post free 34, 





Stay ut LMS Hotels 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS 
This year Holiday Return Tickets 
with generous concessions far in ad- 
vance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get 
a copy of “ LMS Cheap Fares” 
Srom any LMS Station or Town 
Office, or direct from Divisional 
Passenger Commercial Superin- 
tendent, Euston Station, N.W.t ; 
New Street Station, Birmingham ; 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester; or 
Central Station, Glasgow. 


Tourist Tickets—May to Octo- 
ber. Cheap Week-End Tickets 
throughout the Year. 
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AUTHENTIC 
CLAN TARTAN 
SOUVENIRS 


from Scotland’s Recognised Specialists. 


DURIE BROWNS have the biggest and best choice of 
Clan Tartan Souvenirs in Scotland, Have been famed 
for that for fifty years, Can offer you an unequalled 
choice, For instance, 


OPEN END TIES—all tartans, 3/6 and 2/6. 
SCARVES—all tartans, 13/6. 

TARTAN HANDKERCHIEF SACHETS, 2/9, 3/11, 
TEA COSIES, 6/6, 7/6, 9/6, 10/6 and 12/6. 
TABLE RUNNERS—AIl Clan tartans, tasselled and edged gold 


4/11, 5/6. 


brocade. 
itea te HANDKERCHIEFS: ial 
commas O/- (yer ---::: Rar 


HIGHLANDER DRESSED JOINTED DOLLS, 10” 4/6, 11” 4/11, 
12” 5/6, 1334” 6/6, 16” 7/6. 

FISHWIFE DRESSED DOLL with Wicker Creel, 10” 6/6, 13” 7/6. 

TOY BAGPIPES, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6, 5/6, 6/6. 

*‘SCOTTIE’ DOGS, ABSOLUTELY 
REALISTIC PUPPY SIZE, 5/-, 5/11 
(tartan collar). 


These are all carried out in a full range of 

tartans, State tartan required when ordering. 

—also an enormous choice 

of Feather Hat Mounts, 

Tartan Hair Bands, Heather 

Sprays, and Pin-cushion 
Novelties. 


100 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW. 
And at 
101 Princes Street and 21 Queenferry Street, Edinburgh, 
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DOWELL’S LTD, | 
EDINBURGH 


SALES BY AUCTION 


within their Rooms 


18 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


of 








Jewels, Plate, Pictures, Works of Art, 

Antique and Modern Furniture, China, 

Scottish Antiquities, Books, Prints, 

Furs, Guns, Wines, and other movable 
property. 





Sales conducted on Owners’ Premises 
throughout Scotland. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, 
TRANSFER AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Goods carefully packed and removed by experienced 
packers and motor transport. 


Storage of goods and personal effects. Safe 
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| 
| 
deposit for valuables. | 
| 
| 
| 


DOWELL’S LTD., 


18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. | 
| 


Telegrams: 
“ Dowell, Edinburgh,” 


Telephone: 
Edinburgh 25162, 
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SPORTS GROUNDS* | 


Bowling Greens, Football, Hockey 5 
and Cricket Fields. 


TENNIS COURTS 


; 
The ‘ Dura’ & The “ SOVERAN” 
Patent Porous Court—on which ; 
you can play between the showers. ; 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENS 


of Charm and Distinction, designed 
and constructed in any part of the 
Country. 








Over 6,00 0 contracts . completed 
satisfactorily in all parts of the U.K. 
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~ Plans-and Estimates prepared— inquiries invited. ° 


MAXWELL M. HART, 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
162 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 














On June 10th, Alexandra Rose Day, I shall bo selling a wonderful 
collection of Horn Books and 2,000 (approx.) volumes of - 
Juvenile literature. It appears there are some people who have 
lived as long as I have and yet do not know what a Hom 
Book is. There are fewer Horn Books than thero are Caxtons. Only one 
reference can be found in Shakespeare to them ; they are curious relics of 
our educational system, ° 
The British Museum - 
have two genuine speci- © 
mens. The Bodleian * 
Library only own four.” 

The illustration shows 
front view of one made. | 
of a small slab of oak 7 
enclosed in a_ silver 4 
case; the lettering is ~ 
protected by a thin |] 
piece of horn, remind: # 


Ii 












celluloid of 
f some uuthorities give 
the date circa 1570, be- + 
* ing an authority on 
F silver I am inclined to, 
put it circa 1650, judg-* 
ing by the silver case.£ 
There is another clasiy, 
of Horn Book fro 
which the great Duk 
™ of Marlborough’s chil 
m@ dren were taught to 
read. It is one solid 


8in. (what a huge. 
t 
Marlboroughs. 
had a favourite nurse. 
by name Bateman— 
hence the reference. On the fronte 
appears the alphabet in capitals, on 
the back, in capitals also: ‘‘ And Lord, 
Lady, Mr., rs., Miss, To-day, To- 
morrow, Yesterday, Read, Very well 
Bateman, Fire Dogs, Chaise, Walk, 
Ride, Glass, Rain, Dry.’’ The litera- 
ture includes:.The primer for use of . 
Mohawk children, published in 1786, 
23 and many others of _ interest to 
Americans. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1,, 


Top of DOVER-STREET.. ’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4, 


Ing ono of mica or? 
more — 
modern times. Although ~ 


B slab of ivory, 64in. by * 
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NORRIS-OXFORD 


SIX CYLINDER SALOON - - - £285 


BEFORE PURCHASING YOUR 

x. NEW CAR HAVE A DEMON- 
‘ STRATION ON A MORRIS 
«se SIX; THE ROAD PERFORM- 
a ANCE WILL CONVINCE YOU 





eee ; THAT IT IS THE CAR YOU HAVE 
‘ Ss | ALWAYS DESIRED TO OWN —UN- 
SS EQUALLED FOR ROAD PERFORMANCE 


a AND ARTISTIC FINISH. 


77 WESTFIELD toa 


MORRIS HOUSE, 108-110 Lothian Road, EDINBURGH 


"Phones: Sole Morris Distributors. Works and Service: 


SALES—27115. SERVICE—61181. WESTFIELD AVENUE, GORGIE. 




















Motor Insurance 


Hk MP, vane Scie ea eatin a + clare telleee nfs Sih seans Pett Se Poe <ohe edemrbtigeqeschh eck “s 
for scenery, history &romance 
ABERDEEN The “ Silver City by the Sea.” Bracing 
mountain and sea air. Glorious sands 
and extensive promenade.” Five Golf Courses. Tennis. Bowling. 
Sea and River Fishing. Safe Bathing. New Pleasure Gardens; 
spacious dance hall. Entertainments. Theatres, ete. Bands play 
in extensive public parks. Accommodation excellent and _ cost 
moderate. Ideal centre for excursions to Royal Deeside and Balmoral 


Castle, Speyside and other Highland beauty spots. 
Town Clerk, Dept. KB. 


DU NOON A pleasant town nestling on the shores of the 
Firth of Clyde. The climate is mild and 
genial, a fact which contributes greatly to the pleasure of the steamer 
saiiings to the scenic gems of the Clyde—the cheapest and best in 
the world. The Castle Gardens are the home of delightful alfresco 
entertainments, while there are good facilities for golf, putting, 
tennis, bowling, boating, bathing and fishing. 
Secretary, Dept. KJ, Advertising Comm, 


NORTH BERWICK This fashionable resort, 

about 22 miles from 
Edinburgh, is known as the Golfer’s Paradise. There are three 
golf courses which are all famed for the beauty of their turf and 
their picturesque situation. Tennis, Bowls, Fishing. Boating and 
Bathing (sea or pond) can also be enjoyed. Beautiful sands. The 
air is a real tonic, the ozone-laden breezes being gently tempered by 
plentiful sunshine. The surrounding countryside affords many 
interesting excursions. Town Clerk, Dept. KY. 





Drop a post card to any of the addresses 
shown and you will receive an attrac- 
tively illustrated Guide, or apply at 
L.N.E.R. Offices or Agencies. 


There are many oponielly reduced rail 
facilities for the holiday traveller to 


Scotland such as Period Excursion and 
Tourist Tickets. Ask at any L.N.E.R. 
Station or Office for particulars. 


TRAVEL L-N-E-R TO 


SCOTLAND 








HEAD OFFICE 
136 & 138 HOPE STREET. GLASGOW. C.2. 
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Taymouth Castle 
Dotel 


ABERFELDY PERTHSHIRE 


Situated amidst the most beautiful scenery in Scotland, this historic family residence, now the finest hotel in the High- 
lands, is a unique combination of medieval splendour and modern luxury, commanding facilities for everyone's 
enjoyment. Over 400 acres of beautiful grounds. Golf, tennis, badminton, motoring, dancing, fishing, horse-ridin 
Unexcelled cuisine and service. Fifty private lock-ups; mechanic in attendance 3 












Write for terms and beautifully illustrated brochure ¢ 
“The History of Taymouth Castle.” 


Telegrams: Taymouth Castile, Kenmore. ; Telephone: Aberfeldy Nine, 








“Mid Scotia's Bens 
and Glens” 


A RGYLLSHIRE —the beauty 

















NAIRN SCOTLAND 


An ideal resort on the shores of the Moray 
Firth, having one of the lowest rainfalls 
in Britain and a high average of sunshine. 


GOLFVIEW 
HOTEL 


This well-known first-class hotel is beau- 
tifully situated in private grounds imme- 
diately overlooking Moray Firth and is 
in close proximity to one of the finest 


Golf Courses in Scotland. & 


county of Scotland, practically 

unknown to the average tourist, 
but now opened up by the Link Lines 
service of Saloon Coaches. 


Through the most magnificent scenery 
in all Scotland—through country rich 
in history and romantic associations, 
you will travel in perfect comfort and 
absolute safety by Link Lines. 


VVVVVVYVVVVYVVVYVVVVY 





See all the beauty spots of which you’ve 
heard. Peaceful Loch Lomondside . . . 
rugged Rest and be Thankful .. . 
picturesque Loch Fyneside. . . . Every 
scene of fresh beauty another link in 
an indelible chain of memory. “* Mid 
Scotia’s Bens and Glens” describes 
the country and is fully illustrated. To 
every applicant a copy of “* Through 
Hours of Delight” will be sent free. 











———-~—~~ 
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PRIVATE SUITES. 




















* | LINK LINES. LTD. LOCK-UP GARAGE—PETROL. 
ake imme- i ’ 
Mae appics: & 285-295 CLYDE STREET, | || ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ELEVATOR. |} 7! 
et for, a i ASGOW. : y. 
Scot's Bens y Please send me a copy of “’Mid 1} 
peg dh cA f= ‘Scotia’s Bens and Glens.” i MODERATE INCLUSIVE CHARGES. 
produced 32 | | | 
RP si WEDENTESs70 UR un Wane ie toe seo atti eme on waiceeaeb ene i | 
“SPORE 1 | || Telegrams : Golfview. Telephone No. 40. 
ae NE IISA: H | 
sc ces ie ic abd a en ie eh an Hh Si nn sk a SS — a —— — _ 
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IRISH LINENS. 


Linen Damask TABLE CLOTHS, 2 x 2 yards, 10/6, 12/6, 15/6 each. 
Linen Damask TABLE CLOTHS, 2 x 23 yards, 12/6, 15/-, 17/6 each. 
Linen Damask NAPKINS, 22 x 22 inches, 12/-, 14/6, 16/6 dozen. 
Coloured Bordered Linen SUPPER CLOTHS, 14 x 14 yards, 2/9 each. 
13 x 2 yards, 3/9 each. 
Silkk and Linen CLOTHS in Gold, Blue, Green, Rose and Silver, 
14 x 14 yards, 12/6 each, 14 x 14 inch NAPKINS, 1/3 each. 
Hemstitched Linen SHEETS, 2 x 3 yards, from 18/6 pair. 
Linen PILLOW CASES, 20 x 30 inches, from 1/11 each. 
Hemstitched Linen PILLOW CASES, 20 x 30 inches, 6/11 pair, 
Gentlemen’s Linen HANDKERCHIEFS, from 6/- dozen. 
Ladies’ Linen HANDKERCHIEFS, from 2/6 dozen, A 
Coloured Linen, ail shades, fast dyes, 36 inches wide, 1/8 yard. 


THE FAMILY LINEN STORE ; 
5 COLLEGE STREET, BELFAST. 


UAAAAALALAAARL RAAT 


ELIE, FIFE. 
Scotland’s Two Happiest Holiday Hotels. 


MARINE HOTEL. 


Southern exposure; open sea view. Close to the two Golf 
Courses, public Tennis Courts and Famous Elie Sands. 
Fitted-in Basins in every room. Central Heating. Spacious 
Sun Verandah. Billiard Room. Telegrams: 19 ELIE, 


BEACH HOTEL —iy Sui. | 


Situated in four-acre grounds. Southern exposure. Special 
accommodation, including Playhouse for children. Central 
Heating and Fitted-in Basins in every rcom. 








Badminton Court and Porubco All-Weather Hard Tennis 
Court for use of visitors to Marine and Beach Hotels. 

Vegetables from Hotel Gardens. Garage with chauffeurs’ | 
| rooms. 
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Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 


IN THE HEART OF amy! 
THE HIGHLANDS. a 


Excellent Motoring Roads. 
Golf, Tennis, swimming, 
etc. in the Hotel grounds. 
Dancing nightly. 

Write. for Brochure, 
«That Highland Arcady.” 
Telegrams: 

“ Palace, Pitlochry.” 






GULLANE FOR GOLF. | 
Make MARINE HOTEL Headquarters. 






9 famous courses : “ 
within easy reach, sim 
and a hotel more 
like a comfortable 
country house. 
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Telegrams: 
“ Marine, Gullane.” 













ALLAN WATER AND SPA HOTEL, 
Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. | 


Set in country, steeped Ph 
in the Romance of 1% 
Scottish History. With- 
in easy reach both of 
he Trossachs Country 
and the Sea Lochs of 
Argyll. 

The modernized Spa 
adjoins the Hotel. 


Telegrams: 
“Brallan, Bridge of Allan.” 











STRATHSPEY 
SCOTLAND 


700 feet above sea level 
| 


The | 


AVIEMORE HOTEL 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 





Standing high above the River Spey 
with a wonderful view of Rothie- 
murchus Pine Forest and_ the 
Cairngorms, the chief heights of the 
Grampian Mountains. In the centre 
of a district rich with invigorating, 
pine-laden air. A charming resort 
in Spring and Summer, and an ideal 
touring centre for the Scottish High- 


lands. One of the best and most 
completely equipped Hotels in 
Scotland. 


100 BEDROOMS. PRIVATE NINE-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE. HARD TENNIS COURTS. 
CROQUET LAWNS. 


Situated on the main reconstructed 
North Road to Inverness. Distance 
from Edinburgh 149 miles, and from 
Glasgow 140 miles. Leave Euston 


7.30 p.m. — arrive Aviemore 
8.45 a.m. without change. 
Apply 


for Booklet and’ Particulars to C. Harrison, Manager. 











palace of the 
Western Ocean 











ee pe oa 


The waves come all -the way from Nova 
Scotia to look at Turnberry. Imagine a 
great hotel looking nearly as big as Ailsa 
Craig, that stands on the Ayrshire Coast 
where the best soil in the world and the 
best sea breezes have made the turf more 
firm and more elastic than a golfer’s 
conscience. 


Imagine it, the last word in comfort and 
modernity, full of golfers by day and dancers 
by night, all lighted up and looking from 
seaward like one of the new Cunarders 
that are not built yet. Come to Turnberry, 
the Guest House by the Atlantic. 


Turnberry 
hotel 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the 
Resident Manager, Turnberry Hotel, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
The Hotel is under the direction of Arthur Towle, Con- 
troller LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W. 1. 


Express Services from London and the principal 
Provincial Towns served by the LMS 
A New LM S Hotel, WELCOMBE HOTEL 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


England’s Latest Country Cuest House, opens July Ist. 
and particulars from the Manageress. 


Tariffs 
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F a pon List of Scottish Books on a 
| 
| LET US HAVE || LITERATURE, ART, FOLKLORE 
| YOUR ENQUIRIES NOW. | HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT iy 
| | will gladly be sent free on application to readers of 
| STOCK AND STAFF AT YOUR SERVICE. | “ Spectator.” i, 
| Every book mentidied in this and other Specially recommended for a WALKING TOUR. Lo 
| issues of “The Spectator’’ may be obtained HILL PATHS IN SCOTLAND. 
from us by sending’a postcard or calling By W. A. SMITH. 2s. 6d., postage 3d. ~ 
at our bookshop. All Scottish books mentioned in this issue of the Fal 
“Spectator” may be obtained from us by sending a post- 
- ROBERT GIBSON AND SONS card or calling at our Bookshop. 
ED 
(GLASGOW) LTD., MACNIVEN & WALLACE, cn 
BOOKSELLERS : wit 
Bo « QUEEN | STREET, GLASGOW. _ a 138 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
—— — ——_———— = —— — —————— — CA 
Ro 
Chambers’s Scottish Books : 
Just Published. Popular Edition, 5s. net. Books that will add interest to your travels ho 
_ CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY WILD DRUMALBAIN: or, The Road to Meggernie and 
Comprising the words in use from the latter part of the Glen Coe. By ALAspaiR Apin MAacGrEcor. 4/6 net bs 
| re nro to nig nae ih ith aie Illustrated with 40 beautiful photographs. 
| ‘ompiled by ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., with an Introduc- 
| tion and a Dialect Map by WiLtiAM Grant, M.A., Literary OVER THE SEA TO SKYE. TH 
| Director and Editor of the “ Scottish National Dictionary.” ; By ALAspaAIR ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net th 
| Delightful Holiday Movole Illustrated with 40 photographs. 
| Just Published. 3/6 Edition of — yr eel ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net CA 
THE SMALL DARK MAN. With Foreword by Lorp Atness. Beautifully illustrated, BO 
By Maurice WatsH, Author of “ The Key Above the Door.” JQNA AND SOME SATELLITES. 
Pb ig eg" Says: One of the freshest books it has ever been By Tuomas Hannan, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 4/6 net 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. By M Wa . 3/6 net A charmingly written and delightfully illustrated volume 
7 AURICE LSH. ne 
Punch says: “Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH ime 
entertainment, A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” By R, Cuampers. New Edition. 7/6 net L¢ 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. -: ontains 30 artistic oiedewe in colour and over 60 dainty pen-and- am 
By Maurice Warsu. 3/6 net 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M, Barrie. / THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH. oe jaa 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—-I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give By Joun Geppie. Cheap Edition. 3/6 net _— 
you three cheers.—-Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. —— 7 ARTHUR _— - - full-page drawings in colour gE 
KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. and a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches, 
By WINIFRED Duke. 3/6 net EDINBURGH MEMORIES. 
Deals with Prince Charlic’s romantic wanderings in the Highlands ‘ By J. Witson M'Laren. 3/6 net } 
= coe 7 and an anager nat ag vege on the These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld Reekie. - 
outinent “ S a great story hinely toid. —\alion anc reneum, THE FRINGES OF FIFE. ae OHN GE ‘ N 7 i 
SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. Ralereed Edition. a ae 3/6 net 
he By WIntFRED Duke. New Edition. 3/6 net With 16 full-page illustrations in colour by ArTnHuR WALL, 
| lange nt Spiniee INT oh gee of the finest historical novels in the CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND. 
By Ian G. Linpsay. 7/6 net | 
| THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. With Foreword by Sir Gro. Dovcras, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. I 


f™ 


By JouHN Foster. 3/6 net ; 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘“ The ‘Forty-Five.” Christian THE PENTLAND HILLS. By WituiaM Anperson. _ Iilus- 


World says: “ A fine Stevensonian Romance.” trated with many interesting Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 

BETTY GRIER. By JosepH Lainc WavucH. 2/6 net : Paper, 1/- net; cloth, 2/- net ( 
| Shefficld Independent: “ Not far removed from the finest character Aberdeen Free Press says: “ Altogether an engaging little book 

we have found in Scottish Romance.” which cannot fail to make a Pili. ¥ appeal to every hill-loving 


bearer of stick and knapsack.” 
CUTE McCHEYNE By Josep Laisc Wavon. 2/6 net HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745 
Daily Telegraph: “* Made up of kindly humour and real, vigorous e F r 
people.” By Roserr CHAMBERS, LL.D. 3/6 net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.; & EDINBURGH. | J 









































: 
| BOOKS of all kinds TO SCOTS AT “HOME 
may be had from AND ABROAD. | 
All books reviewed or adyertised in the SPECTATOR | 
can be supplied b 
BLLIOTS BOOKSHOP, ||| JACKSON, WYLIE & CO 
17 Princes Street, EDINBURGH. bi IR ME ig oem | | 
ces | Booksellers by appointment to the University of Glasgow, | 
Orders and Enquiries by Post or Tele- | 73 West George Street, Glasgow. | | |) 
phone receive immediate attention. | Apap es nnn 
| | pri Sri ie oo —— to bagi ee ome | | | 
H a4: y srtant new books on subjects wh terest | 
apa No. 26479, | ian at i sanied te demand, ~ a | 
i, on bw wee sae: I ait ena ie sae ths on — 
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SCOTTISH BOOKS 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
scoTLAND BEFORE 1603. By I, F. Grant, author 
of “Everyday Lite on an Old Highland Farm.”’ Mediurs 
8vo. Cloth. 608 pp. £1 Is. net. 
EARLY SOURCES OF SCOTTISH HISTORY, A.D. 500 
TO 1286. Collected and Translated by Alan Orr Anderson, 
author of ‘‘ Scottish Annals from English Cloniclers.”’ 
Two vols. Medium 8ve. Clcth. 1578 pp. £3 1s. net. 
SCOTTISH FAMILY HISTORY. A Guide to Works of 
Reference on the History and Genealogy of Scottish 
Families. By Margaret Stuart, to which is prefixed, An Essay 
on How to Write the History of a Family, by_Sir James 
Balfour Paul, K.C.V.0., LL.D., Emeritus Lord Lyon King 
of Arms. Medium 8vo. Clcth. 394 pp. £1 4s. net. 
EDINBURGH. 1329-1929. aA record of the Celebrations in 
connection with the six-hundredth anniversary of the granting 
of a Charter to the Burgh hy King Robert the Bruce, together 
with a historical survey of the development and growth of the 
City during the last six conturies. By David Robertson, M.A., 
Depute Town Clerk, Marguerite Wood, Ph.D., Keeper cf the 
City Reccrds .and Frank C..Mears, F.R.1.B.A. Crown 4to. 
506 pp. With twenty-eight illustrattions. Buckram, £1 1s. 
net. Half-Morocco, £1 11s. 6d, net. 
CASTLE AND TOWN. Chapters in the History of the 
Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. By David Robertson, M.A., 
and Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. Medium S8vo. Cloth. 328 pp. 
With 17 full-page plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE ROYAL MILE, Edinburgh Castle to Holyrood- 
house. By Robert T. Skinner. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 124 pp. 
With 40 full-page plates end plan. 5s, net. 
THE BORDER LINE, from the Solway Firth to the 
North Sea, along the Marches of Scotland and England. 
By James Logan Mack. New and Revised Edition. Large 
&vo. Cloth. 356 pp. With 119 illustrations. £1 net. 
THE GLAMOUR OF THE GLEN. Nature Studies in 
the Lammermoors. By William M’Conachie, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Crown 8vo. 378 pp. With 10 full-page illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
CASTLES AND HISTORIC HOMES OF THE 
BORDERS, their Traditions and Romance. By 
Alexander Eddington. Crown 8vo. 192 pp. With 35 full- 
page illustrations. 7s, éd. net. 


OLIVER & BOYD LTD. 
EDINBURGH: TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 
PLP 
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TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


HIGHLANDS, HIGHWAYS AND HEROES or 
WANDERINGS IN THE WESTLANDS. .c. 
CuTHBERTSON. With 31 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d., postage 6d. 

AUTUMNS IN SKYE, ROSS AND SUTHERLAND. 
By T. Ratcuirre Barnett. With 16 Illustrations and Map 
End-paper. Price 7s. 6d., postage 6d. 

THE SECRET OF SPEY: GRANTOWN TO KINGUSSIE. 
By Wenpy Woop. Illustrated by the Author. Map End-paper. 
Price 7s. 6d., postage 6d. 

THE PEAKS, LOCHS AND COASTS OF THE 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By ArtHur GarDNer. 
New and Enlarged Edition. With 115 Illustrations from th2 
Author's Photographs. Price 10s. 6d., postage 9d. 

THE LAND OF LOCHIEL AND THE MAGIC 
WEST. _ By T. Rarcuirre Barnett. With 20 Illustrations 
and Map End-paper. Price 7s. 6d., postage 4d. 

THE ROAD TO RANNOCH AND THE SUMMER 
ISLES. By T. Rarcuirre Barnett. With 16 Illustrations 
and Map End-paper. Price 7s. 6d., postage 4d. Cheap Edition 5s. 

THE ROAD TO THE ISLES: poeTRY, LORE, AND 
TRADITION OF THE HEBRIDES. By KENNETH 
Macteop. With an Introduction by Maryory KeEnnepy- 
Fraser. With Map End-paper and Decorations. Price 7s. 6d., 
postage 5d. 

THE BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF MULL: wWiITH IONA 
AND THE ISLE OF SAINTS. By Tuomas Hannan. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and 
Map End-paper. Price 7s. 6d., postage 4d. 

THE CALL OF THE ISLAND. FIVE TALES. By 
Cuartes L. Warr. Containing The Call of the Island; The 
Christ of the Trenches; The Death Music; The Lady of 
Laggan; St. Bride of the Mantle. Price 7s. 6d., postage Od. 

THE UNSEEN HOST. sTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR. 
By Cuarces L. Warr. New and Enlarged Edition. Price 5s., 
postage 4d. 


ROBERT GRANT & SON, 
126 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 
And all Booksellers. 

















NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 





RECENT VOLUMES 


HAROLD GREENWOOD | DR. SMETHURST 
CAPTAIN KIDD J. P. VAQUIER 
GEORGE CHAPMAN |BROWNE & KENNEDY 











IN PREPARATION 


ALFRED A. ROUSE By Helena Normanton | 
| SIDNEY H. FOX By F. Tennyson Jesse | 








Fully illustrated 


I 
| | 
| 
Price 10/6 net each 


| 
| 
| Illustrated pamphlet describing the 
Series will be sent free on application 


to the Publishers 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO. 
_ EDINBURGH : LONDON : GLASGOW | 























| IMPORTANT SCOTTISH 
PUBLICATIONS. 








; THE DREAM ISLES OF THE WEST. | 
By THOMAS NICOL. With Introduction by Professor | 


A. D. Pezcock. Fifty illustrations. 7/6 net. 
STRANGE TALES OF THE WESTERN ISLES. 


THE WOLFE OF BADENOCH. By SIR THOMAS 
DICK LAUDER.  Forxeword by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. New Edition. 7/6 net. | 


:, SCOTTISH DIARIES AND MEMOIRS, 1550— | 


1746. Edited by J. G. FYFE, M.A. Introduction by ! 
i Principal R. S. Rait. 5/- net. 


i By HALBERT J. BOYD. 7/6 net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND THE. 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. By DAVID B. | 
MORRIS. 5/- net. 


' THE MISTY ISLE OF SKYE. by Jj. A. | 
H MacCULLOCH. Introduction by the late MacLeod of 
f MacLeod. Fully illustrated. 5/- net. 


i 


' THE LITERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDERS. | 
By NIGEL MacNEILL, LL.D. Edited and enlarged by | 


J. MacMaster Campbell. 7/6 net. 
HUMAN VOICES. New Poems by GEORGE RESTON | 


MALLOCH. 2/6 net. 
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An Ideal. Golfing Resort on the Shores of the Atlantic. 


Telegrams—*“ Smith, Machrihanish. - 
Telephone No. 6. 


JAMES SMITH, Managing Director, 
































Vol. I.—PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD. 


73 West George St., Glasgow 


One Vol. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. 


THE PLACE NAMES OF 
GALLOWAY 


Their Origin and Meaning Considered. 


By The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., 
F.R.S., LL.D.,- D.C.L 


“National features and. the no fauna and flora: history: an old 
language curiously happy in adaptability for names, and some better 
than ‘usual imaginativeness in the -choice of the. features to be 
emphasised are all combined with the charm there is in words which, 
s0 to say, ‘like Nature half reveal and half conceal the Soul 
within.’ ’—Notes and Queries. 


HISTORY OF GLASGOW 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Demy 8vo. With illustrations, maps and plans. 
Ordinary Edition, 25/- net, per volume. 
Edition de luxe. Limited to 150 copies. Printed on 


Handmade paper. Bound in half vellum. 50/- net, per 
volume. 


By ROBERT RENWICK, LL.D, 
LINDSAY, D.L, 


and Sir JOHN 


Coming immediately: 


Vol. Il.— FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By GEORGE EYRE-TODD, F.S.A. Scot. 


Deals with a period of the city’s history which has not hitherto 
received comprehensive treatment. This volume will show the 
intimate relationship between events in Glasgow and in, Scotland as 
a whole, and will be found to illustrate the history of the Kingdom 
in many unexpected and highly interesting ways. 





To be published in the early Autumn. Demy 8vo. 12/6. 


LOCH LOMOND 


A Study in Angling Conditions. 
By HENRY LAMOND, F-.S.A. Scot. 


This volume by the popular Secretary of the Loch Lomond Angling 
Improvement Association deals with the famous Loch and _ its 
Fishings and their value both for recreation and economics at the 
present time. It contains also chapters dealing with the geology 


| of the district and its relation to the present Fukians, the fishes 


and their natural history and reproduction, There will be numerous 


| illustrations and a map, 


JACKSON, WYLIE & CO., 


Publishers to the University, 
73 WEST GEORGE STREET, ww. 
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| T. & T. CLARK 
& CO. | SCIENCE REDISCOVERS GOD; or, The | 
Publishers to the University, Theodicy of Science 7/6 net 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, M.B., C.M., 4 











LL.D, | 

“ An astonishing and inspiring book.”—News Chronicle. | 

THE HARROWING OF HELL: A Comparative 

Study of an Early Christian Doctrine 12/- net 
By CANON J. A. MacCULLOCH, D.D. 


“Ought to become the classic book of reference on its 
special subject.’”—Guardian. 


THE RAMAYAN OF TULSIDAS; or, The Bible | 
of Northern India 8/- net 
By J. M. MACFIE, M.A. 


An exposition of the book that influences 100,000,000 
Hindus. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
HANUKKAH. The Jewish New-Age Festival 
12/- net 


By the REV. O. S. RANKIN, B.D., D.Litt. 

A notable contribution to the history of Jewish religion. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
THEISM 3rd Edition. 12/- net 

Edited by Professor A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt., D.D., 
and Professor H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., D.D. 

Now includes examples from Otto, Sorley and Ward. 
GOD AND THE SOUL: REAL OR UNREAL. 
Sir Oliver Lodge versus Sir Arthur Keith 
6d. net | 


By the REV. WILLIAM ROSS, B.D. 





38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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Gratis and post free, with other current catalogues, from | 


ae JOHN SMITH AND SON 








New Catalogue Just Ready. 


No.14.-ENGLISHLITERATURE, ete. 


196 pages, containing over 2,600 items. 


(GLASGOW), LTD., 


57-61 St. Vincent Street, 
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He begins “‘! had decided 
to cease pipe-smoking 
until some misguided 
idiot introduced me to 


PUNCHBOWLE 


when passing through 
Ceylon a while ago,” 


and continues : “ Kindly forward me a 2b. consignment 
C.O.D. at your earliest convenience (2 oz. Tins). 
Your faithfully, 


3 








, Mauritius. 
That is his letter, the whole of it; whimsical, 
brief, and none the less appreciative for all that 
...a2 |b. order after so casual an introduction 
is clear indication of “love at first sight.” 

Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barneys— 

strong, cool and utterly satisfying. You can tell the 

character of Punchbowle by the men who smoke it. 

Itis no coincidence that Punchbowle appeals to Army 

men, Naval men, men engaged on jobs Overseas 

where vigour of thought and action finds stimulus 

—and solace—in this hefty full-bodied Punchbowle 

from the North Country. 

Pull Tab 


to open 


Tin. 





Good tobacco, of all things, needs 
protection from climatic change 
and varying stock-keeping. Dar- 
neys in its * EverFresw” Tin 
is good Tobacco kept good. 


Until you pull the rubber tab, a virtual vacuum within 
and atmospheric pressure from the outside keep the 
Barneys “ EverFresu ” Container sealed and locked 
indefinitely, 


Barneys (medium), Punehhowle (full) and Parsons 
Pleasure (the mild form of Barneys) are all obtainable 
in the * EverFresu” Tin, loz. 1/14, 20z. 2/3, 40z. 4/6. 


(164) 


— 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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PETER 
ROBINSON 


MEN’S 
SECTION 
(Eastern Building) 


























Catalogue of 
MEN’S CLOTHES 
on request. 





1. Super quality striped Poplin Shirt with 
two Polo collars, fitted with tie loops and stif- 
feners. In shades of blue, brown, or 15/6 


grey. Sizes: 14 to 17 ins. neckband 

2. Fancy stripe woven Poplin Shirts, with 
two soft collars, fitted with tabs and stif- 
feners. Made specially for Peter Robinson’s. 
In fashionable shades of blue, brown, OWT 
or grey. Sizes: 14 to 17 ins. neckband 12/6 
3. Self-coloured Poplin Shirts with colar 
attached. Ideal for holidays and sports. 


In white, blue, or green. 8/6 


Sizes: 144 to 16$ ins. neckband - 
stiff 


Trririrtittititttittittt ttt 





two 


designs 


with 
stripe 


Shirts, 


fancy 


4. Fine Cambric 

collars. Check or 
in various shades of blue. ° 
: Sizes: 14 to 17 ins. 
: PETER ROBINSON, LTD., OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
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Glas golu ‘Gerald 


ESTABLISHED 1783 


is the best 


world’s news 


One of the largest Advertisement mediums in the World 


informed and most 
complete Newspaper in Scotland. 
It is pre-eminently the business 
man’s paper, and is indispensable 
to all who desire the most accurate 
and comprehensive reports of the 
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Ladies’ 
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TARTAN PIECE 
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Men’s Kilt Outfits 


Skirts with Pleats 
Tartan Travel Rugs 


Our 70-page colour illustrated Catalogue, which contains full 
BAGPIPES, PIPERS’ UNIFORMS, 
GOODS and SCOTTISH SOUVENIRS, will be 


he above, also 


R. G. LAWRIE, Ltd. 


Makers of Highland Costumes for half a century, 
THE HIGHLAND HOUSE, 
38 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


‘of SCOTLAND. 
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“ARANDORA 
$TAR” 


NORWAY CRUISES 


For full particulars of these and other forthcoming cruises 






OU will revel in the novelty and_ superb 

comfort of life on board the finest Cruising 

Liner in the orld! A triumph of British 

shipbuilding, she is planned exclusively for 

Luxury Cruising. and boasts countless details 

for your Comfort, Wonder and Delight. Superb 
Cuisine and Service. 


TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
June 13th — 13 days from 20gns. 
To Ulvik, Ejidfjord, Trondhjem, Aandalsnaes, 
olde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, Olden, Loen, 
Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen. 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
June 27th — 13 days from 20gns. 
To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Eidfjord, Ulvik, 
Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, Copenhagen, 
Gothenberg. 


apply: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 




















3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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News of the Week 


Geneva 
HE session of the Council of the League of Nations 
came to an end last Saturday. As we have dealt with 





‘some of its work in a leading article, and a correspondent 
‘at Geneva has written a descriptive account also, we need 


not write much of it here, though it should be realized 
that the work of the League should be studied widely 


‘because it has justified itself as the most important 


political work going on in the world. Assuredly no 
effect has been visible of the mischevious efforts of one 
London paper to decry the League’s power, aims and 
work. That squib fizzled out damply. Its authors 
probably hope that it is forgotten, and it will be remem- 
bered, with a sense of shame, only by those who care for 
the high standards of British journalism. There were 
two conspicuous marks about a session in which Herr 
Henderson and M. Briand 


were for. different. reasons the most important figures. 
One was the slow but uninterrupted progress of the 
preparations for the Disarmament Conference of next 
year on which hangs, in the opinion of some, the future 
of the world. The other was the rise of M. Briand’s 
European Commission of the League as a body of great 
moment at Geneva. The quantity and the importance 
of the work sent up to the Council by this young body 
was a new feature. 
* * * * 

Scotland 

We have tried to make this issue of the Spectator of 
especial interest to Scotsmen and Scotswomen, in the 
fullest confidence that we could not possibly make it 
thereby of less interest to humbler folk. Here let us 
chronicle the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church, the Second Assembly since the Union crowned the 
work of the late Lord Balfour of Burleigh and other 
Presbyterian leaders. Mr. Brown is again Lord High 
Commissioner, as he was in 1924, and he has with Mrs. 
Brown carried out the ceremonial duties with a dignity 
enhanced by the pageantry of His Majesty’s horse and 
foot, and supported by his fellow member of Parliament, 
Lord Clydesdale, by the head of the family of Kennedy, 
his neighbours in Ayrshire, and others representing 
the youth and age of Scotland. The Moderator of last 
year, Dr. Bogle, moved the election of his successor, 
Dr. Graham, whose ministry has been devoted to India 


hitherto. 
* * * x 


The King’s message expressed His trust that under the 
Union the Assembly would still “ hold aloft the Lamp 
of Faith in Our ancient Kingdom of Scotland.” Last 
Saturday Lord Cecil addressed a large party given by the 
Lord High Commissioner in the Palace of Holyroodhouse, 
and spoke of the League of Nations and disarmament. 
The missionary work of the Church had a prominent 
place in the Assembly’s discussions, and Colonel Norman 
MacLeod rightly drew attention to the use of a consecrated 
building, the Chapel Royal of Stirling Castle, as an army 
store. This drew a spirited answer from Dr. Fleming in 
London, who assured readers of The Times that the 
desecration was coming to an end and managed to divert 
the attack from Scotland to his adopted country. 


*” * *” * 


‘India 


There is rather less hope, but as yet no certainty, 
that the Federal Structure Committee will meet in 
London as early as June 29th, the date suggested by 
the Secretary of State in a dispatch which electrified 
Simla last week. Most of the prospective delegates are 
believed to have replied to the Viceroy’s telegraphic appeal 
with an unselfish affirmative. Mr. Gandhi has not com- 
mitted himself; his dramatic sense instructs him in the 
value of being enigmatic. His attendance, of course, is 
not essential. It would be of incalculable value if the 
Conference could meet in the knowledge that the Hindu- 
Moslem problem was even a short way down the road 
to solution. The odds against its doing so look even longer 
after the very representative All-India Moslem Conference 
at Lahore last week, which issued a mandate to the 
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Moslem community to refuse responsible government at 
the centre unless the minimum demands formulated at 
Delhi are conceded. Mr. Gandhi’s unreasonable request 
for a unanimous joint demand from Sikhs and Moslems 
is no doubt partly responsible for this overt stiffening 
of opinion. 

* * * * 

More troops have gone to Burma, where the rebels in 
the jungle continue to emulate gangsters in everything 
save in making irresponsible bloodshed profitable. Much 
practical spade-work is being done in India, if not behind 
the scenes, at any rate out of the limelight, by such bodies 
as the Indian Sandhurst Committee, the Frontier Com- 
mission, and the Advisory Committee on Retrenchment. 
When it comes to fruition, we trust that its value will 
be of help to an appreciative India. 

* * . * 
Parliament 

The Whitsuntide recess relieved Parliament from 
its labours after Friday, May 22nd, until the Members 
return to Westminster on the eve of Derby Day. On 
Thursday, the 2Ist, the Upper House passed the Agri- 
cultural Land (Utilization) Bill as amended there, that is 
to say, truncated in a manner which the President of the 
Board of Agriculture subsequently said that he would 
not accept. But most people, of whose money Dr. Addison 
has spent a great deal through his official career, show 
no regret that the Lords have curtailed his freedom to 
spend more now. They also passed the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill, without amendment, and the Archi- 
tects (Registration) Bill, which in our view is not 
particularly harmful but is unnecessary _ legislation, 
The Lower House considered the Franchise Bill further 
on the report stage and discussed the use of motor cars 
at elections. By a Liberal amendment constituencies 
exceeding 400 square miles in area will be exempted 
from the strict limitations imposed by the Government. 
These are bound to discourage the lukewarm voter from 
exercising his duty as a citizen on polling days. 

* ** * * 
22nd, the Lower House received the 
Land Bill, and Dr. Addison said of it on the motion for 
adjournment that “they would not get a satisfactory 
policy which would be permanently successful unless it 
inspired public confidence.” That is true, and the funda- 
mental trouble which has dogged his Bill is that nobody 
has felt any confidence at all that in these days the 
vast expenditure contemplated could be justified. 
We are sure that Mr. Snowden has no enthusiasm on this 
point. Nor has any landowner, farmer, or agricultural 
worker shown any confidence that agriculture will benefit 
by the Bill in any sense or degree. 

* * * * 


On Friday, May 


Oil 

Mineral oil has been prominent at home and abroad. 
The disposal of the Iraq supplies has been settled for the 
time, greatly tothe advantage of that country’s revenues, 
which will benefit long before those who have spent 
£4,000,000 already upon the wells. The French, to 
whom we made generous promises after the War, should 
be pleased that a branch pipe is to carry half the oil to 
Tripolis, the roadstead in Syria. The other half will 
come to Haifa within the sphere of the British Mandate. 
It must still be some years before this new source of 
petroleum increases the world’s available supplies. At 
home Lord Rutherford’s speech in the Upper House last 
week dealt with the prospects of producing oil from our 
coal. He is in favour of extraction by hydrogenation 
rather than by low-temperature carbonization. Neither 
process would be financially profitable until the price of 


—$<_ 


foreign oils rose. Independence of those sources may hy 
worth paying for, although highly imaginative, or for. 
getful, Americans have been known to complain that the 
British Empire kept a selfish ‘‘ monopoly ” of oil! 
* * * x 
Lord Rutherford’s speech last week evoked a letter to 
The Times of the 22nd from Sir Harry McGowan, giving 
the view of an international industrialist. He Wrote 
that it was now possible to undertake this hydrogenation 
of coal on any scale, and that the Empire could be made 
self-supporting in liquid fuels “‘ provided the development 
be initiated as a national enterprise.” We take these lag 
words to mean that, after conducting invaluable research 
work under Lord Melchett, Imperial Chemical Industries 
is not prepared to risk the capital expenditure on pro- 
duction upon a large scale. Sir Richard Redmayne, on 
the other hand, wrote in last Monday’s Times more in 
favour of low-temperature distillation, as already com. 
mercially carried out in the North of England. He 
pointed out that all coal is not of the right character for 
the purpose, and the market for the products must be 
ready at hand, as they would be if the plant was worked 
in conjunction with the new great Electric Power Stations, 
We publish this: week an article on the question from 
another point of view, for the Spectator has for many years 
looked forward to this development and its attendant 
advantages. 
* * * # 
Egypt 
To those who remember the struggles between the 
Egyptian Liberal Party and the Wafd there must be 
something cynical about their alliance against the present 
Government. They gambled before the election on the 
tactical manceuvre of boycotting the polling booths. 
The Government declared it illegal to try to prevent 
any free citizen from voting, and proceeded to stifle 
the Opposition’s election campaign so far as_ possible. 
For this or other reasons the Government has received 
a good majority after a stormy election with some blood- 
letting round the booths. We have little reason to support 
one party or another except so far as the British political 
responsibility in Egypt demands that we should follow 
“The Duke’s ” old maxim that the King’s Government 
must be carried on. At present Sidky Pasha seems best 
able to carry it on by hook or by crook. Great. Britain is 
not at present interested through any immediate expecta- 
tion of proposals for a new treaty. 
* * * * 
China 
The constitution unanimously passed by the Peoples’ 
Convention which broke up at Nanking last week is 
well termed provisional. If the Convention itself cannot 
be said to have been deliberately ‘“ packed,” its results, 
outwardly so flattering to the official wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, have in reality little significance. The absence 
from it of the Right and Left Wing leaders was doubly 
effective. It made the Convention look like a claque, 
and it left the enemies of Chiang Kai-shek free for more 
active and more dangerous aggression in the South. 
Canton has proclaimed its independence under a military 
Government ; Eugene Chen and Sun Fo, with other 
experienced impresarios of revolution, make a_ bold 
front against Nanking. It may be that Chiang’s safety 
lies in the number of his enemies. On so many radical 
differences of opinion and so many conflicting ambitions 
a common disgruntlement can hardly impose effective 


unity for long. 
* * * * 


British Industry 
The Ministry of Labour issued last week its report 
‘outstandingly bad 


‘ 


for 1980, which it describes as an 
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year”—that is no worse news (though worse English) 
that we have learnt to expect. The Ministry tries to 
offer some negative comfort in the smallness of the increases 
of unemployment in the distributive trades (3.4%) and in 
building (5.8%), but in the iron, steel and textile trades 
there is no relief whatever from the gloom. The 
“drift”? from the Northern heavy industries to the 
South of the Trent, where industry is of a different 
character, follows a process of adjustment and is helpful. 
The relief of unemployment through emigration has 
een nugatory. Meanwhile the coal-masters and miners 
have shown more good will and good sense in agreeing to 
hold fresh discussions. Both are rightly alarmed at 
the approach of July when the end of present arrange- 
ments may throw the industry into chaos again. The 
miners’ officials have been stubborn so far in their 
refusals to recognize the districts and their insistance 
on national agreements. It is not only the masters 
but many of the miners too who would prefer to act in 
the unit of a district. There are hints of the Yorkshire 
and Midland districts reverting to some scheme for 
reviving export, which has languished badly of late. 
Qn another point, namely the “ spread-over,” the 
Scottish and North Wales miners remain firm in their 
appreciation of their liberty. 
* * * + 

The Labour Conference 

The question of hours of work in coal mines is due for 
discussion at the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, which began on Thursday. The draft convention 
which failed to pass last year’s Conference on the final 
vote will presumably be the basis of discussion. By that 
convention time ‘‘ spent in the mine ” would be limited 
to seven and three-quarter hours aday. British masters and 
men, who are willing enough to be included in some 
international convention, need assurances that any hours 
fixed are to be reckoned in the same way in all the countries 
concerned. ‘They also know the difficulties of enforce- 
ment, for at the bottom of all the delays over signing the 
Washington Kight Hours Agreement and other self- 
restricting legislation, lies the feeling that, if we sign, 
we shall legislate and carry out the conditions: will 
our competitors abroad do the same? Does the signature 
of a Chinese delegate at Geneva carry conviction that 
his work will be followed throughout every province of 
China? Wages will not be discussed. 

* * * * 

Empire Day 

May 24th, Queen Victoria’s birthday, has now been 
recognized as Empire Day for nearly forty years, and 
officially since 1916. This was due in great measure to 
the pertinacious idealism of Lord Meath, and we welcome 
the proposal of a national memorial to that practical 
enthusiast for our race, for open spaces in London and, 
with Lady Meath, for more pious and practical charities 
than we can record. Falling on Whit-Sunday, the day 
turned the thoughts of many to the need of spiritual 
guidance in our national and imperial responsibilities. 
It was a fitting day for that now world-wide institution, 
the British Legion, to begin its annual reunion and 
Other regular Whitsuntide meetings are 
those of the great Friendly Socicties. Their reports 
and discussions are always worth following. They 
reassure us that voluntary thrift and voluntary efforts 
of British people to bear one another’s burdens are not 
extinct. They are also now great businesses which 
have really carried with success the administration of 
National Health Insurance. If the Trade Unions had 
had the spirit similarly to administer Unemployment 
Insurance, what might the country have been saved ! 


consultations. 


The ‘Empress of Britain’ 

On Wednesday the ‘ Empress of Britain’ sailed from 
Southampton on her maiden voyage to Canada. Her 
construction and launching are another of those 
milestones which, even in these depressed days, are 
tolerably frequent on the progressive path of transatlantic 
travel. It is good that Great Britain should have been 
responsible for this the latest of them. Recent com- 
petition from abroad has been very keen, and, so far 
as passenger traffic is concerned, our ships no longer 
rule the waves unquestioned. Perhaps this is inevitable. 
To-day the seas are crossed in caravanserais, not caravels ; 
it is the interior decorator, not the helmsman, who wins 
the respect of the modern traveller. And the English 
make notoriously bad hotel-keepers. 

. * * * 


Professor Einstein at Oxford 

Oxford honoured Professor Einstein with the degree of 
D.Sc. last Saturday, when he gave the last of his three 
Rhodes lectures on his theory of Relativity. It was 
significant of the courage of lecture-goers that the Pro- 
fessor had large audiences for his mathematical discourses, 
delivered in German. To indicate the drift of his argu- 
ment is frankly beyond our power. The special corre- 
spondent of The Times, in Monday’s issue, made a brave 
effort to comprehend what to all but a few advanced 
mathematicians is incomprehensible. The Professor 
is seeking a single and simple theory of matter, space and 
time which to future generations may be as obvious as 
Newton’s principles are to the physicists of our own day. 

* * * * 

That science knows no frontiers has been well demon- 
strated by the eager welcome that Professor Kinstein’s 
novel theories have received from the outset. Unlike his 
predecessors in this field of research, he has not had to 
write for fame. All the scientific world has shown a lively 
interest in his propositions, and his name is familiar to 
every instructed layman. It is pleasant also to find 
Oxford and the Rhodes Trust according a friendly recep- 
tion to the eminent German scholar. Such courtesies 
make for the sweetening of relations between the peoples 
and help bitter memories to fade. 

. - + - 
By-Elections 

The results of two by-elections were declared at the 
end of last week. They made no change in the strength 
of the parties in the House of Commons. In the Stroud 
Division of Gloucestershire the figures were : 





Mr. R. D. Perxtns (Con.) Sa 17,641 
Sir J. Maynard (Lab.) «e 10,688 
Mr. A. W. Stanton (Lib.).. 7,267 

Conservative majority .. ee ee se 6,953 


The Conservative vote is almost the same as at the General 
Election but the majority is increased by 1,000. At 
Rutherglen, where there was no Liberal candidate, the 
figures were :— 





Mr. D. Harvie (Lab.) .. ee 16,736 
Captain Moss (Con.) ee ee 15,853 
Labour majority .. ee ee oe ee 833 


The total of votes was within 1,000 of those cast at the 
General Election when the Labour majority was over 
5,000 and a Liberal candidate polled nearly 3,000 votes. 
* * « 4 

Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1023, ; on Wednesday week, 102}; a year ago, 102, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}; on 
Wednesday week, 963; @ year ago, 90%. Conversion Loan 
(83$ per cent.) was on Wednesday 83$; om Wednesday 
week, 833; a year ago, 78}. 
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The World 


Q* the whole the world may be well satisfied by the 

acts and deliberations of the Council of the League 
of Nations which closed its latest session last Saturday 
and will again meet in conjunction with the Assembly 
next September. Just round the corner, so to speak, 
the European Commission of the League was sitting at 
different hours from those of the Council. Not many 
miles away at Bale, the Directors of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements were discussing international finance 
with the representatives of twenty-three Central Banks. 
And in London the Conference, called by Canada, of 
grain exporting countries was breaking the ice between 
its delegates and learning something of their particular 
views and difficulties. 

In the Council there has been no hitch in the slow and 
ponderous steps taken towards the Disarmament Con- 
ference of next year. The Council confirmed the work 
and suggestions of the Preparatory Commission. We 
cannot expect unanimity on the many complicated 
questions that are bound to arise there; the methods of 
computing this or that, the inclusion or exclusion of 
reserves of men or munitions, and so on. We must 
rely to a great extent on good will, and if a nation wants 
to deceive its neighbours or colleagues, we must admit that 
it will probably succeed to some extent. Nine non- 
member States of the world are to be invited to send 
representatives. The Conference will have, in His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a shrewd 
and capable Chairman who will, if all goes well, preside 
regardless of whether he is then holding his present great 
office or not. Of other leaders Herr Curtius, helped no 
doubt by the sympathy of his colleagues, had a remarkable 
success as President, because more than once he had to 
combine the réles of impartial Chairman and advocate 
of a German cause ; yet no hostile criticism of his conduct 
disturbed the debates. Other business, of the now old- 
fashioned type arising from disputes, concerned Eastern 
Europe. ; Here the Council dealt gently with Poland in a 
dispute with Danzig, and more firmly with her in refusing 
to accept without reading it a report on what she had 
done to remedy conditions for her German-born citizens 
in those districts of Upper Silesia which are hers. 

The European Commission “ fed ” the Council actively 
with plenty of business. For instance, it obtained 
approval of a scheme for an International Agricultural 
Mortgage Credit Company. The intention is that the 
Company should work with the B.I.S. under the League, 
and it is no new scheme for helping to finance and sell 
Europe’s crops. The Council decided to enlarge its 
Financial Committee by five nominated members with 
the especial purpose of advancing plans for the interven- 
tion of the League in facilitating the issue of international 
loans. We have some doubts about this anxiety to 
launch out spontaneously into finance. If finance can be 
put upon the shoulders of the B.LS., as they grow broad 
and strong, just as matters demanding legal knowledge 
are sent to the Hague, the League will be able to give 
fuller and better attention to political matters in which it 
alone should often be the supreme authority. Another pro- 
posal of the European Commission that obtained approval 
vas for the appointment of Committees to study several 
economic matters before the Assembly meets in Septem- 
ber. Among these we recognize subjects which have 


long been urged upon the League by the International 
Chamber of Commerce ; the general reduction of tariffs ; 
the classification of Customs nomenclature ; the transport 
of electric power; and the disposal of surplus wheat. 


———) 





in Council 


This last subject has been discussed elsewhere, It 
is not surprising that the meeting of the London Confer. 
ence of wheat exporting countries has not solved the Vast 
problems which were before it. Let us be thankfyl that 
it has not sought voluntary dissolution, committiy 
suicide in front of such problems ; nor exploded through 
any friction generated within it. It has set up a Standing 
Committee which is to accumulate statistics and informa. 
tion for their governments ; and we hope that it yl 
co-operate smoothly with the Committee at Geneva. 


The most simple scheme suggested for dealing with the 
surplus stocks was the limitation of sowing for the next 
harvest. To this, however, the United States and Russia 
would give no assent. Nor would the United States accept 
the less simple scheme of agreed quota for the total exports 
of each country. We are therefore left for the present 
with no remedy before us except the old law of supply 
and demand. If no artificial regulations are made, this 
will work with its inexorable force, and drive corn land 
into other uses, until demand again exceeds supply and 
prices rise until they tempt the farmer to sow again. That 
is the true and tested method, and, like other manifesta. 
tions of the “ higgling of the market,” it works more 
quickly and with more delicate precision than we ever 
expect them to work. But it entails inevitable hardship, 
And hardship is what our softer generation demands that 
governments should prevent. If they can, by all means 
let them, and let us all exert every effort to help. But 
governments have made it more diflicult to help by having 
already made artificial regulations that interfere with free 
exchange and would circumvent natural and economic 
laws. For generations supply and demand have not freely 
decreed the growing of wheat cither quantitatively or greo- 
graphically. Just as in England a century ago the Com 
Laws sent up the price of wheat above 100s. a quarter, and 
we grew corn on bad or hungry land never designed by 
nature to bear a bounteous crop (and the poor starved 
in sight of that expensive food), so now these exporting 
countries find, roughly speaking, that governments may 
have, for good reasons or bad, kept up the price of bread 
at home, but they cannot sell their surplus grain abroad. 
In some countries it is not wanted. In others it is sorely 
needed, but there is no gold wherewith to buy it, and gold 
is what the seller demands in exchange; or the hungry 
would-be buyer is barred by his government’s tariffs from 
buying at a free price. One duty of the new Committee 
is to find means for “‘ the greater utilization of wheat for 
food and otherwise.” The Conference was doubtless 
thinking of human food, and food for beasts and poultry, 
There is one sphere in which wheat eating might be in- 
creased, a sphere so immense that if it could be seriously 
touched there would be no need to seek for others yet: 
the millions of hungry rice eaters in the East. We will 
not discuss the Indian problem now because she has long 
been an exporter and so complicated her problem. But 
the Japanese are eating more and more wheat and flesh 
instead of rice. How soon could the Chinese acquire the 
taste and find the purchasing power to eat more wheat ? 
With her famine areas she cries aloud for Europe's, 
Australia’s and America’s surplus wheat, 

There we must leave the matter, not happily, for we 
feel that these questions will take long to answer, and even 
as we write the economic laws are acting surely. Those 
mills grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. But 
we have moved one step forward last week in so far as 
the difficulties are better understood, and two inter: 
national bodies are at work upon them, 
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Scotland To-day 


By Watter Ex.iot, M.P. 


Be COTLAND to-day is a small state in a large empire, 
"ast and suffers from the uneasiness of both. The small 
that states of the world are nowadays jealous and touchy, 
ting fearing inroads upon their nationhood, which is to a state 
nigh what personality is to a man. They are turning every- 
ding where towards isolationism and particularism as bulwarks 
TMa- of their defence. Scotland is no exception to the rule. 


will Empires, great associations of peoples for economic and 
litical ends, go in fear of the future, menaced by over- 
roduction, and asking themselves, every one, the final 


= riddle of Progress : “ Where do we go from here ? ” The 
Ssia British Empire is the greatest and the most changing 
Sept of Empires ; and Scotland, a partner to both in the 
arts greatness and in _the change, embraces so great a 
ent diversity of conditions, ancient and modern, that it is 
ply still a true nation, dwelling in a real country. There are 
his three great blocks, differing profoundly in personnel, in 
nd environment and in outlook. There is the arable belt of 
nd the East and North-East coasts, historic Scotland with 
hat its frontier province of the Borders and its capital of 
ti. Edinburgh. It looks to the Continent, to logic and the 
ore Latin Order. There are the Highlands and Islands, 
re Celtic Scotland, rainy skies and peat land looking west- 
ip. wards to the Atlantic, and across the narrow seas to 
at Ireland. Lastly, and most recently, there is the power 
ms house, the industrial valley between seas, the industrial 
ut dumbbell, holding half the population in its short thick 
ng stem, with the coal counties of Fife and Ayr at either end. 
te Its capital is Glasgow, its prophet is Karl Marx ; it looks 
ie southward to Coventry, to Cardiff, to Lille, to Essen, to 
ly Indz, to Pittsburg; to wherever the sirens sound at 
Md 6am. and the gears scream all day. Arable and indus- 
» trial are the two pillars of this time. Scotland is pre- 
d eminent in both. In addition there is the yeast of a 
" second language, a submerged literature, and a tradition 
4 of disinheritance. 
rn In all these divisions, what of the people? The stock 
¥ is still overwhelmingly Scottish, despite the ten per cent. 
d of Irish in the West, running to some twenty-five per 
1. cent. first and second generation in Glasgow proper. 
y The population figures are well nigh stationary. Scot- 
land has a considerable emigration rate, but the main 
v cause of this steadiness lies, as in the case of France, in a 
. \ high infantile mortality. (There are more babies born in 
" France than in England, in spite of popular ideas about 
r birth control.) The reason for our infantile mortality in 
5 Scotland lies largely in our housing conditions, which are 


still a erying reproach; in spite of the great effort of the 
last ten years. This in its turn dates back to the fervour 


: with which the people of Scotland flung themselves into 
the industrial revolution, as they had done only fifty or 
sixty years before into the agricultural revolution. This 
: in its turn is due to the poverty of the nation, from which 
it is only beginning to escape. 
The fear of actual famine has only recently been 
removed from the Scottish populations. Our cooking, 
most revealing of habits, still bears the traces of the cen- 
| turies of want—of scarcity: broth, minces, haggis 


(haggis is only hadus, a special kind of hash) so designed 
to use up every scrap of nutriment. The same reason 
caused our housing. The tall tenements crept together, 
, huddling along the main street for warmth and paved 
approaches, and when coal and iron opened up new pos- 
sibilities of wealth, tenement was built behind tenement ; 
the back yards were filled with further dwellings, and 
filled up yet again, till Glasgow, the second largest eity of 





the Empire, has even to-day a smaller area than Edin- 
burgh, which has less than half its population. 

In the last few years we have built the first hundred 
thousand of the new houses. We have made a start on 
the second hundred thousand. But a new and dis- 
quieting phenomenon appeared last year. The production 
of new houses fell by nearly 50 per cent. This is due to 
several causes which it would be out of place to analyse 
here. It is one of the leading examples of the turn of so 
many of our curves downwards, which is the cause of 
deep and lasting anxiety in Scotland to-day. 

The heavy industries all over the world are trending 
downwards, and Scotland is no exception to this rule. 
Fervent Nationalists determinedly shut their eyes to the 
process in other countries, and try to convince themselves 
that the fall in our country is due to some special factor. 
This they claim to have found in the association of 
Scotland and England, the relative ease of transport, the 
movement of capital and labour between the two countries, 
the freedom of trade, the disappearance of tariff barriers 
—in short, all the factors whose very presence in Europe 
is claimed by economists in other countries to be the 
cause of depression there. There is no such thing as 
economics, it is clear; merely a misty romance composed 
by the philosophers of every nation according to the 
fashion of their day and generation. 

Yet for a country dependent largely on agriculture and 
on heavy industries, Scotland remains well above the 
The prophets gain a great effect of gloom 
by comparing her with “ England.” In fact, there are 
the new industrial coal-and-iron England, 
London and the 


world average. 


two Englands 
north of the Trent, and old England 
Home Counties, the Empire-building, banking, trading, 
urbane thalassocracy, more vigorous to-day than ever, 
expanding in population and in wealth, well-employed, 
and savouring its moral vengeance for a hundred years of 
good advice from Manchester. This England, it is true, 
is more prosperous than we. But industrial England, the 
North-East Coast, the Tyne, County Durham, Lanca- 
shire, these are going through a period of depression more 
intense even than ours. The Clyde is slack but the Tyne 
is desolate ; our population is stationary, but the North- 
Fast Coast is running out. The Border textile towns are 
yorrying about their order books; but Lancashire sees 
herself faced with a heavy payment to procure admission 
to bankruptcy. Even in coal we have much to be thankful 
for. Figures given in the House of Commons within the 
last few days showed that the Scots miners’ wages top the 
list for the whole country, and this is due to the fact that 
the Scottish miner’s output is the highest in Britain. The 
industry in Scotland owes this not to special advantages 
of depths and strata, but to the intense mechanization 
which has taken place throughout the whole coalfield and 
the fact that a very much larger proportion of coal is 
mechanically cut in Scotland than anywhere else in Great 
Britain. Hence the claim for the “ spreadover,” or as it 
should be called the “ concentration.” This is essential 
for a mechanized pit. When you are cutting coal, drive 
the machines, cut coal hard, cut coal long. Then group 
the empty hours together at the end of the week into a 
day ; send no miner down the pit at all in the week-end ; 
let the man have a clear day above ground instead of 
pottering below with a hand-axe for “ seven hours,” and 
let the engineers and the brushers clean and groom and 
repair the engines and the ways against the new week 
when the fresh shift will descend to drive ahead once more. 
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It seems common sense. But one of the. problems of 
Scotland to-day is whether it is to be permitted or vetoed 
by the Miners Federation, in whose hands at the moment 
lies the power of determining not only how many hours 
are to be worked in a week, but how they are to be 
allocated. It raises the whole question of outside control, 
of adjustments for one part of the island as compared 
with another; in fact, of home rule in the widest sense, 
which, as is now beginning to be recognized, is not really 
a political question but mainly an economic and cultural 
one. 

Scottish agriculture, based largely upon animal hus- 
bandry, is still affording better conditions for those 
engaged in it than the agriculture of England. The best 
proof of that is that there are no Agricultural Wages 
Boards in Scotland and no demand for them. Investiga- 
tion and research are actively proceeding. The group of 
animal husbandry institutes, Animal Breeding in Edin- 
burgh, Animal Nutrition in Aberdeen, and now Dairying 


TT. 


at Ayr, is not surpassed in any area of a similar size in 
the whole world. The agricultural colleges are extendin, 
vigorously and attracting popular support. The on 
growers, however, are in a plight as acute as that of grain. 
growers throughout the world, and they reinforce th, 
demand that something should be done. Wheat, of course 
occupies only a tiny place in our agrarian economy ; ani 
here, too, the case for special arrangements for Scotland 
is overwhelming. 

Behind all this is the cultural movement, show; 
itself here in the agitation about the proposed building 
of the National Library, here in the revival of drama an 
playing which is doubling itself every year, and here jy 
the growing interest in the words and grammar of the 
language itself, Scots as well as Gaelic. The malaiy 
which affects her is the malaise of the whole world to-day 
—the Fear of To-morrow. She looks East and West and 
South for counsellors ; she must look to her own sineys 
for strength. 


Self-Government for Scotland 


By Tue Duke or Montrose. 


“ Q@ICOTLAND is the only white nation in Europe 

that does not manage its own affairs ”*—so said 
Miss Elma Campbell, the Nationalist candidate in the 
St. Rollox by-election. Was she wrong? I do not think so; 
for Lord Wolmer, in a recent debate in the House of 
Commons, emphasized the fact “that Scotland was 
only a subordinate part of the United Kingdom.” It is 
this idea of subordination to English rule that rankles 
in the mind of every self-respecting Scot. 

The conditions north and south of the Tweed differ 
entirely, and history has continually shown the necessity 
of separate legislation to meet the varied circumstances. 
Celt and Saxon have independent ways of looking at 
things ; and while their interests may be common, there 
is reason to believe that self-government would make 
for greater efficiency in the domestic legislation of the 
two countries. 

I do not believe that the great majority of Scottish 
people have any sympathy with the gushing sentimentality 
which seeks to throw back times to the ’45, or the days 
of the Cavaliers. Nor is there any support for the sug- 
gestion of Separation from England, or for the main- 
tenance of an independent Army, Navy and Foreign 
Office Service. But there is a very real opinion in favour 
of devolution of government, which will give to the 
Scottish people the right to manage with full responsi- 
bility their own domestic policy. 

A Parliamentary Select Committee is at the present 
time preparing a Report on the unsatisfactory way in 
which business is conducted at Westminster. Over- 
pressure of work is preventing legislation being con- 
sidered or dealt with as it should be. Though every kind 
of expedient has been tried, even that of stifling debate 
by means of “ the kangaroo ” and “ the guillotine,” very 
little good has resulted. The only thing which has saved 
Parliament from a complete breakdown has been the 
devolution of all Irish business to the Parliaments of 
Ulster and Dublin. It may well be that with the ever- 
increasing claims of Imperial and Foreign Affairs, the 
real remedy will be found in further devolving purely 
local matters to local legislatures; and no better beginning 
could be made than by granting a measure of Home Ruie 
to Scotland. 

Would it be hard to do this ? Compared to what has 
been achieved in Ireland I think not. We must recollect 
that when Home Rule was granted to that country she 


was seething with rebellion and civil strife, and we ow. 
selves were only just recovering from the aftermath of a 
Great War. To-day, mercifully, all is peace and good will 
between England and Scotland, and if the intention to 


devolve business exists, the way should be comparatively | 


easy to find. I would point out that Scottish self-govem- 
ment need not be on exactly the same lines as any of the 
other five *“‘ Home Rules ” prevailing in the British Isles 
at the present moment. I refer, of course, to the self: 
government of England, Isle of Man, Channel Islands,| 
Southern Ireland and Ulster. Scottish self-government 
ought to be framed and adapted to the special conditions 
prevailing between England and Scotland, and based on 
no other conditions. 

To begin with, I would propose the simple transference 
to the Scottish Legislature of what is known as the 
Scottish Civil List. This would briefly embrace the 
whole of the Scottish Office Vote, Police, Pensions, Edu- 
cation, Public Buildings, Health, Afforestation, Trans- 
port, Mines, Minerals, Industrial and Factory legislation, 
Post Office, Telephones, Revenue, Public Grants, and 
Local Authority Powers, &e. 

In the department of Finance, a Scottish Exchequer 
should certainly be responsible for the levying of all 
National taxes on Scottish people, but a Joint Treasury 
Committee could exist with England; and this Com- 
mittee could be responsible for fixing and receiving the 
fair proportionate contribution of Scotland towards the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

All tariff and customs services should be reserved for 
the Imperial Parliament to determine; and, of course, 
no tariff barrier should exist as between England and 
Scotland. 

As Scotland would contribute towards Imperial funds, 
it is only fair to expect that a certain number of Scottish 
r-presentatives should sit in the Imperial House of Par- 
liament at Westminster. The number might be twenty, 
or equivalent to the number representing Northern 
Ireland. So far as the Scottish Parliament itself is con- 
cerned, it should be bicameral. The Commons or Legis- 
lative Assembly should be elective, with the present con- 
stituencies halved so as to give better and more full re- 
presentation of the people. The Senate should be nomi- 
nated and might contain the sixteen Representative 
Peers who now go to England, plus the Lord Provosts of 
the five great cities, the Principals of the four Universi- 
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ties, the Moderators of the Churches, the President of the 
Convention of Royal Burghs, and possibly, as specially 
representative of Trade and Commerce, the President 
of the United Chamber of Commerce, and of the Scottish 
Trades Union Congress. The revisory Powers of the 
Senate should be similar to those of the House of Lords 
to-day: that is to say, while not able wholly to destroy 
or withhold a measure, yet possessing sufficient power to 
delay legislation for such a period as will enable the will 
of the people to be unmistakably declared. 

The great danger to-day is that with the heavy burdens 
of taxation and the time required in London for attending 
to Parliamentary duties, very few men of influence or 
experience, or who are engaged in business or public 
affairs, can afford the time and means to sit in the House 
of Commons at Westminster. Scottish affairs will con- 
sequently drift into the hands of professional politicians, 
who will be inclined to think more of their bread and butter 
than of the welfare of their constituents. As an illus- 
tration of good work done by a State Parliament, I may 
instance the fact that the Irish Dail sat only fifty-nine 
days last year, and yet dealt with forty-three Government 
Bills and eleven Private Bills. In other words, self- 
government permitted intensive treatment of Irish affairs ; 
and judging by the State Budget introduced by Mr. Blythe 
in the Free State Parliament, the financial and trading 
results have been eminently satisfactory. 

It is surely wrong that while English and Irish farmers 
have enjoyed Agricultural Credit for two years, Scottish 
farmers have been unable to get the same privilege 
enacted.. Again, it is absurd for the House of Commons 
to endeavour to force large-scale farming on Scotland 
(through the provisions of the Land Utilization Bill), 


when we know the Scottish Board of Agriculture is 
straining every nerve to find land to meet the 
unsatisfied demand for small holdings. The money it 
is proposed to waste in this manner would be much better 
employed in helping fishermen and crofters in the High- 
lands and Islands—and this is the opinion held by every 
agricultural authority in Scotland. 


I think little more need be said to show that self-gov- 
ernment for Scotland is a live issue requiring careful con- 
sideration. Mr. Lloyd George said recently : 


“ Thero is a great and growing disappointment with Parliament. 
There is a growing feeling that Parliament is not coping with its 
task and not keeping the trust reposed in it.” 


And this was supported by Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
remarked : 


“There is legislative work that ought to be done and adminis- 
trative control that ought to be exercised for the national advantage, 
which Parliament cannot undertake owing to lack of time.” 

Sir Wm. Morris, the great industrialist, hit the nail on the 
head when he declared : 


‘*Did we ever know of any successful business run on lines 
framed a hundred years ago? Not one! and so how can we 
expect a Parliament to function any better than a business if it 
was run on lines a century old?” 


And so it is being run; only the lines are two hundred 
years old or more, dating as they do from 1707. What 
politicians to-day forget is that there is no ideal un- 
changing policy for any country at all stages of its social 
and economic development. Reform must march with 
the times. With an overpressure of parliamentary 
business, devolution should—and must—take place ; for 
self-determination is the privilege of Nationality—and 
Scotland is a Nation. 


Oil from Coal 


By Joun Strracuey. 


VER since the War, and after the present depression 
in the British mining industry set in, the 
nation has been thinking of the possibility of what is 
usually called the “* Low Temperature Carbonization of 
Coal.” Low Temperature Carbonization has been thought 
of as a sort of scientific deus ex machina which might at 
any moment come down upon our coalfields and trans- 
form their present desolation into humming prosperity. 
The general public, perhaps, has not been perfectly clear 
as to what Low Temperature Carbonization is, but it has 
known vaguely that it is now possible to treat raw coal in 
some manner which splits it into various constituent 
parts—-into, for example, a smokeless fuel for the grate, 
petrol for the motor ear, tar for the road, electrical energy 
for industry, and several other useful by-products. We 
have been assured these eight or nine years that all this 
was quite possible, and, indeed, have read various reports 
on isolated plants in which it was actually being done on a 
fairly large scale. The looked-for solution of our mining 
problem, however, has never emerged. No great industry 
for the pre-treatment of coal on these lines has grown up, 
and the coalfields are as gloomy and as depressed as ever. 


The general public has become sceptical and depressed, 
and has probably lost a great deal of interest in the 
subject. The ordinary man cannot understand why the 
thing is not done when he is assured that it is technically 
possible. The advantages are so great and so obvious. 
A smokeless sky, a home-produced petrol supply, the 
employment of thousands of now unemployed miners, 
the salvation of the coalfields—all these advantages are 
So great that he cannot possibly imagine what it is that 
prevents us from enjoying them. He is inclined to suppose 


that the technical reports are over optimistic, and that 
insuperable scientific obstacles still remain. 

Those of us who are not technicians can, of course, only 
take the word of the expert; but anyone, however 
ignorant, who cares to read the reports of the Fuel 
Research Board, or to investigate some of the plants. 
such as the Turner Process, which are in actual operation, 
will see that the thing can be done. The technical diffi- 
culties have been overcome, as the Fuel Research Board 
has several times stated. There are several processes 
which have worked satisfactorily for fairly long periods, 
The layman cannot possibly be expected to judge between 
their rival merits, but he will have no doubt that they 
do in fact work. It seems, therefore, that the impassable 
barrier between us and this salvation is not technical. 
It is, as a matter of fact, economic. Although several 
processes do, in fact, work, none of [them produce at 
present price levels a net output of smokeless fuel, fuel 
oil, and other by-products which will adequately pay for 
the pre-treatment process itself. That is the simple and 
fundamental reason why the new industry is not estab- 
lished. It does not pay enough, and that, so far as the 
private investor or entrepreneur is concerned, must neces- 
sarily be the end of it. 

Despite occasional rumours, there is really no very 
immediate likelihood of a change in the price of natural 
petroleum or of the other commodities concerned which 
would make Low Temperature Carbonization, with present 
methods, pay sufficiently to attract the very large sums of 
capital which are needed for putting up the necessary 
plant. If we are orthodox economists of the classical 
school, we should, it may. be presumed, simply leave the 
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matter there. Confident that the economic advantage 
of the individual entrepreneur will coincide with that of 
the community as a whole, we should await the moment 
at which the entrepreneur will be induced to invest in pre- 
treatment plants, knowing from our infallible textbooks 
that at that precise moment, and not a moment before, 
will it really pay the community to establish the new 
industry. If, however, we do not subscribe to this 
rather crude version of classical economics, we shall do 
nothing of the sort. We shall examine whether in fact, 
in this particular case, it is certain that there would be a 
net loss to the community in establishing Low Tempera- 
ture Carbonization plants, even though they would not 
pay sufficiently to attract private investment. Let us 
suggest, for example, that Low Temperature Carboniza- 
tion plants put down in South Wales at the moment would 
yield three per cent. of the capital so invested. (The 
figures are purely hypothetical.) Such a yield would, 
of course, be insufficient to attract private capital 
for the enterprise. The investor can obtain over four per 
cent. for his money by putting it in Gilt Edged Securities 
and taking a holiday. Why, therefore, should he dream of 
undertaking the arduous and risky step of building Low 
Temperature Carbonization plants in South Wales, the 
yield of which will give him one and a half per cent. less 
on his money ? But does this prove that it would not pay 
the community as a whole to set up the plants? This is 
the crux of the matter, and I believe that to-day it can be 
shown quite conclusively that such is not the case ; that 
it is quite possible to believe that there would be a net 
economic saving to the community as a whole in investing 
x million pounds at three per cent. in this way. There 
are, we suggest, certain communal savings to be made which, 
though they could not immediately benefit the individual 
investor in a Low Temperature Carbonization plant, would 
save the community such large sums that they would 
convert the three per cent. yield into a five or six per 
cent. yield, and so make the investment economic. 


What are these communal savings? First and most 
obvious, of course, are the savings to be effected by the 
employment of men at present drawing the dole. If all 
the labour which would be employed in the new plants 
is at present unemployed (and if these plants were estab- 
lished at suitable spots in the coalfields, this would very 
nearly be true), the net cost of the labour to the com- 
munity would be only the difference between the wages 
of those employed in the plants and the value of the dole. 
This would mean that from the community’s point of 
view labour could be obtained at a cost of something 
like a pound a week. In order to realize the economic 
absurdity of the present position one has only to think 
of what in fact we are doing. We are, by our purchase of 
millions of pounds’ worth of petrol produced in America, 
Venezuela, and elsewhere, paying the wages of thousands 
of Venezuelan and American workers in order to induce 
them to produce this petrol; but, at the same time, 
we are paying the South Wales miner a subsistence to 
induce him not to produce our petrol! It is true that, 
because we do not bring the accounts together, the 
imported petrol seems cheap. Actually, of course, in 
any rational system of national accounting the imported 
petrol should be charged with the cost of the dole paid 
to the men who have to be sustained in idleness. It 
would then be found that we buy our petrol very dear 
instead of very cheap. 

There is, of course, a complete theoretical Free Trade 
answer to this case. We shall be told that the cheap 
petrol from abroad (as an example of cheap imports in 
general) will so lower the cost of production in this 
country that all kinds of new economic activities will be 
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stimulated and the unemployed South Wales miner will 
be reabsorbed in some new industry. The short answer 
to this, of course, is to say that it has not happened 
Nor is the explanation far to seek. It would perhaps have 
happened if we had maintained individualist competition 
in all its savage rigour. Without the dole the present 
level of unemployment would, of course, be quite impos. 
sible. What would have happened would have been tlat 
wage rates would have tumbled to a level at which the 
whole population could be employed again. Whether the 
classical economist likes it or not, however, the com: 
munity has resolutely turned its back on this solution, 
The existence of a guaranteed subsistence to unemployed 
men has struck at the very vitals of laissez-faire economics 
and thrown the whole of the rest of the system out of gear, 
We are now faced with a clear alternative of returning to 
all-round individualist laissez-faire, with all the political 
impossibility and repulsive cruelty which such a courg 
involves, or going forward and completing our break 
with nineteenth-century individualism. We must, in 
fact, “‘ count in” the communal as well as the individual 
advantages of establishing some particular new industry, 

The first of these communal advantages is, as we have 
seen, the saving on unemployment maintenance. The 
second, in this case of Low Temperature Carbonization, 
is that of national safety, in that a large proportion of 
essential raw material, petrol, could be produced at home, 
Thirdly, we could make an immense stride forward in 
abolishing the smoke horror of our industrial cities, which 
would probably improve the health and vitality of ow 
population more than any other single reform. 

Indeed, it is only our deep and obstinate tradition of 
individualism which prevents us immediately establishing 
by public inducement this great new industry. We 
have already the mechanism, which takes the form of some 
sort of guaranteed Trade Facilities Loan, well established, 
We seem unable to realize that, once and for all, when we 
established unemployment insurance and achieved a 
well-organized Trades Unionism we turned our backs 
on the possibility of purely individualist economies, 
Until we see that these two passive safeguards of the 
workers’ position necessitate as their complement an 
active side of national planning and the establishment 
by conscious effort of whole new industries in this country 
we shall continue to stagnate in our present intolerable 
conditions. 





The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of 
the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. Our 
object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of 
why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the importance of 
the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next week Mr. C. F. 
Andrews will write on the Colour Bar in South Africa. Our 
correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which 
seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion; and such 
correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Why the Colour Bar? 


By Loruror STODDARD. 


* Q\ELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of Nature.” 

That familiar saying holds true for every form 
of life. It applies to amoebex and to men. — It applies 
to every sentient group, from beehives and ant-hills 
to the most highly evolved human societies. 

Now, stripped to its essentials, the “ colour kar” is 
a manifestation of this universal urge towards individual 
and group preservation. Specifically, it is a defence: 
mechanism of the white peoples against: (a) non- 
white immigration; (b) intermarriage with non-white 
stocks. These two aspects of the colour bar should be 
clearly distinguished from one another; for they are 
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different aspects of the problem, although they arise from 
the same basic instinct and work toward the same end. 

The principal reason for exclusion laws against 
coloured immigration is economic. Living-standards are 
so much higher in most white lands than among non-white 
yeoples, and the coloured races are SO much more 
numerous, that any lowering of immigration barriers 
would mean the rapid swamping of high-standard 
countries like the United States, Canada, and Australia 
py hordes of low-standard, coloured immigrants who 
would depress wage-scales and otherwise upset the whole 
economic equilibrium. These newcomers, with their 
utterly diverse manners, customs, beliefs, and attitudes 
toward life would likewise disrupt the social and religious 
fabric in equally devastating fashion. Lastly, the racial 
effects would be momentous, and, for the whites, 
disastrous ; because, quite apart from the question of 
intermarriage, the upshot would be extensive replace- 
ments of white by coloured stock. Experience has 
conclusively shown that there exists a sort of “* Gresham’s 
Law ” of labour, whereby low-standard men drive high- 
standard men from their jobs and from the land as surely 
as bad money drives good money out of circulation. 
White labour simply cannot compete with ‘ coolie” 
labour. As Lafcadio Hearn succinctly put it: “* The 
East can underlive the West.” 

This phase of the colour problem may, to many 
Englishmen, seem rather academic, since in Britain 
coloured immigrants (outside Limehouse and the water- 
fronts of a few port-towns) are virtually unknown. 
Nevertheless, I have here emphasized it, because English 
readers should appreciate both its vital importance to 
the United States and the Dominions, and also the fact 
that the colour bar is largely due to economic, social, and 
political factors wholly apart from intermarriage. 

Furthermore, it should be clearly understood that 
intermarriage is (practically speaking) a matter of group- 
preservation rather than of personal predilection or 
prejudice. Here are the essential facts of the case: 

While it is doubtless true that there are to-day no 
absolutely .“* pure ”’ races, it is equally true that there are 
well-defined human stocks which differ markedly from one 
another, not merely physically, but mentally and 
temperamentally as well. To claim the contrary—to 
assert that Englishmen, Chinamen, and negroes only 
look different, and that a general mixing of these stocks 
would produce no deep-going, mental and temperamental 
effects —is nonsense. 

In all this, so far as protective motivation is concerned, 
the question of abstract racial ‘superiority’ or 
“inferiority” is not necessarily involved. However 
biological research may eventually grade the races 
according to innate worth, the fact of difference is already 
a certainty. And if a bar to free immigration and 
intermarriage is the only feasible method by which tl:- 
white peoples can maintain their identity, surely it is 
Shallow sentimentality or gross ignorance to stigmatize 
as mere “* prejudice ” an attitude and policy dictated by 
the imperious urge of self-prescrvation. Cosmopolitan 
theorists may view with equanimity the prospect of a 
world-wide ‘‘ melting-pot ” in which all men would be 
indiscriminately fused. But the vast majority of us 
believe (and presumably will continue to believe) that in 
our racial individuality we have a precious heritage which 
we are in duty bound to hand on to future generations 
- have the right to be born white in a “* white man’s ” 
and. 


29 


Here, again, to some Englishmen. this may sound 
remote, alarmist, perhaps even a bit ‘hysterical. Yet 
Such persons do not realize how very practical and pressing 


a matter it is, alike to Americans and to the Dominions 
overseas. For Australians the motto ‘All White!” 
is not so much a “slogan” as a creed. For Australia, 
the question of racial intermarriage is academic, because 
Australia has resolutely barred all Oriental immigration. 
We Americans have accomplished the same thing, so 
far as Asiatics are concerned, by our exclusion laws. 
Unfortunately, we already have in our midst a large negro 
element, numbering fully one-tenth of our total popula- 
tion. The plain fact of the matter is that, statistically, 
we are light mulattoes, and the only way we can prevent 
ourselves from becoming biologically mulattoes is the 
combined legal and social tabu known as the “ colour 
line.” 

Let no one imagine that we of the United States and 
the Dominions have not duly weighed the trouble and 
the risks involved in maintaining the colour bar. We 
know, and we deplore, the inevitable complications, 
ranging all the way from social friction to the possibility 
of war. Yet, having reckoned the consequences of the 
alternative, we are willing, if need be, to pay the full 
price. And nothing that either cosmopolitans or paci- 
fists may say is likely to alter our decision. 

Indeed, we feel that attacks by religious and humani- 
tarian idealists upon the colour bar, however well- 
meaning, do harm rather than good. What every right- 
thinking man desires is to foster peace and good under- 
standing. But what every right-thinking man realizes 
is that those blessings are attainable only within the 
limits of reality. Nothing is more dangerous than illu- 
sions which are presently shattered upon hard fact, 
leaving naught behind but bitterness and vain regret. 
Conversely, realities, however stark, if resolutely faced, 
are a sure foundation upon which to build constructively. 

To denounce immigration exclusion laws and tabus 
against racial intermarriage as mere snobbery and 
wicked or ignorant prejudice is to rouse on the one hand 
a sense of legitimate grievance and moral indignation, 
and on the other hand, to accentuate fear and drive it 
into all sorts of emotional ‘“ rationalizations.” The 
upshot is that the issue, grave enough in itself, is further 
clouded and envenomed with needless passions. Only 
by regarding the colour bar realistically and with common 
sense can we hope to deal sanely with perhaps the thorni- 
est problem of our modern world—the relations of the 
primary groups of mankind. 


The Idea of God—IX 


[Next week Mr. G. P. Malalasekera, of Ceylon University 
College, will write on “ The Idea of God in Buddhism.” } 


The Hindu Idea of God 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


ELIGION as a human institution is a living organism. 
It possesses the same kind of unity and self-identity 
which organic things have, the unity of a continuously 
changing life as against that of an unchanging creed. Its 
spirit is to be found not in what it was in a past stage, nor 
even in what it is now. Religion requires to be inter- 
preted “ according to its meaning and not to its lisping 
expression,” even as Empedocles was expounded by 
Aristotle (Metaphysics I. 985 a 3). If we survey the 
successive stages of the history of a religion, we get an 
idea of something deep and fundamental, which is ever 
expressing itself anew though never finding perfect 
expression. This growing ideal, this operative principle, 
which is inadequately expressed in any specific stage, is 
the real spirit, the meaning or the idea which informs the 
whole historical movement. 
If we ask for the spirit of the Hindu religion, it is to be 
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found in its insistence on the reality of spiritual expe- 
rience. We are at grips with reality in the inner depths 
of the soul. This insistence on the inwardness of religion, 
its subjective or experiential character is maintained 
throughout the history of Hinduism. When the Hindus 
look back to the Vedie period as the epoch of their 
founders, it means that the Rishis were the pioneer 
spirits, the first researchers in the realm of spirit. The 
Sanskrit word Rishi is from the root “drs” to see. 
Religion is sight, vision, experience. The truths announced 
by the Rishis are evolved not as the result of logical 
reasoning or systematic philosophy, but are the products 
of spiritual intuition, drsti, vision. The Rishis are not so 
much the authors of the truths registered in the Vedas as 
the seers who were able to discern the eternal truths by 
raising their life-spirit to the plane of the universal spirit. 
Their utterances are based not on transient vision but on 
continuous experience of resident life and power. Sada 
pasyanti surayah. If the Vedas are regarded as the 
highest authority, it is because the most exacting of all 
authorities is the authority of facts. God is not the ideal 
we cherish, but the real we apprehend. Spiritual expe- 
rience is not a species of imaginative thinking, but is the 
closest communion with reality. 

The saint who knows God by acquaintance and not 
simply hearsay does not want a definition of God. Doubt 
and disbelief are impossible for him. Nothing can disturb 
his sense of certainty, strange and simple. But for the 
sake of ordinary human beings, who are religious at second- 
hand, who wish to enjoy the consolations of religion 
without undergoing the labour of being religious, who 
wish to be guided by myth and ritual in the path of 
religion, we require imagery to clothe the vision. Besides, 
the only way to impart our experience to others, elucidate 
its implications, defend its validity against hostile 
criticism is by means of logic and language. Hinduism 
offers us a graduated scale of interpretations from the 
most impersonal to the crudely personal. 

When the individual who has had the insight attempts 
to interpret his experience in the light of logic and com- 
mon sense, he adopts an attitude of faith which is urged 
by its own needs to posit the transcendent Reality. He 
knows that the soul has dealings, intimate, direct and 
luminous, with a plane of being different from that with 
which the senses deal, more resplendent but not less real 
than the conventional one which the understanding 
presents. Reason, revelation and _ spiritual experience 
alike bear witness to the reality of a Being, spiritual in its 
essence, which is the ground of all that is, “*‘ whose shadow 
is immortality and death.” Yasya chdya’-mrtam, yasya 
mrtyuh (Rig. Veda X. 121). Ineffability is the most 
striking feature of spiritual experience. When we seek 
to define the experienced reality, we are compelled to use 
forms and conceptions, but the real exceeds the most 
comprehensive of them. Buddha admits the reality of 
spiritual experience but refuses to interpret it as the reve- 
lation of anything beyond itself. For him, the view that 
spiritual experience gives us a direct contact with God is 
an interpretation and not an immediate datum. Buddha 
attempts to keep close to the given, and is content with 
the affirmation that a deeper universe of spirit penetrates 
the visible and tangible word. Sankara, the great 
Hindu philosopher and theologian, argues that all forms 
contain an element of untruth and the real is beyond all 
forms. The Upanishads, Buddha, Sankara and_ his 
followers admit that the pure luminous spirit, without 
division or duality, unique, existent beyond or rather 
w thin the world of multiplicity and change, is an uncon- 
ditioned existenee, beyond all possibility of adequate 
expression by thought or description by speech. We 
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confess without confession that the glory of God is inex. 
plicable, beyond the reach of speech and mind, « It is 
other than the known and above the unknown.” (Kena 
Upanishad I, 3.) “ The eye goes not thither, nor speech 
nor mind.” (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad III, 8 8,) 
‘There is, however, a danger in this intellectual modesty 
and spiritual humility. Buddha’s reticence on the 
question of the absolute exposed him to the charge of 
atheism. By denying all attributes and relations we 
seem to be reducing ultimate reality to bare existence 
which is absolute vacuity. Sankara urges that only the 
feeble-minded will confuse the negation of empirical 
qualities with the negation of all being. The negative 
accounts are intended to convey the soul’s sense of the 
transcendent majesty of the absolute, that it is the 
““ wholly other,” of whom nought may be predicated saye 
in negations. 

Hinduism is not content with this negative account, 
The three noteworthy features of spiritual experience are 
reality, awareness, freedom. If some parts of our expe- 
rience come to us with these characteristics, it implies the 
possibility that all experience is capable of being received 
in the same manner. The consciousness to which all 
experience is present in its own immediacy, revealedness, 
and freedom from anything which is not itself, is the 
divine consciousness, that which is our ideal. In the 
divine status, reality is its own immediate witness, its 
own self-awareness, its own freedom of complete being, 
There is nothing which is not gathered up in its own 
being, nothing which is not revealed in it, and there is 
utter absence of all discord. It is perfect being, perfect 
consciousness and perfect freedom, sjat, chit and ananda, 
Thought and its forms, will and its expressions, love and 
its harmonies are based on it. These human counter- 
parts involve duality, tension, strain. Hence the inade- 
quacy of the human and finite categories to the perfection 
of the divine. The supreme is real not true; is perfect, 
not good. Its freedom is its life, its essential spontaneity. 

While the fullness of spiritual being transcends our 
categories, its nature is still akin to the highest kind of 
being we are aware of in ourselves. If the real were 
utterly transcendent to the self of man, it would be 
impossible for us to apprehend even dimly its presence. 
We would not be able to say that the supreme is wholly 
other. There is in the self of man, at the very centre of 
his being, deeper than his intellect, something which is 
akin to the supreme. There is a real ground in man’s 
deepest being for the experience of reality. God’s reve- 
lation and man’s contemplation seem to be two sides of 
one fact. The con-substantiality of the spirit in man 
and God is the conviction fundamental to all spiritual 
wisdom. It is not merely a matter of inference. In the 
spiritual experience itself, the barriers between the self 
and the universal spirit drop away. We belong to the 
real and the real is reflected in us. The great text, Tat 
tvam asi, That art thou, is a simple statement of an 
experienced fact. The Biblical saying, “‘ So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God created he 
him ” (Genesis I, 27) asserts that in the soul of man is 
contained the true revelation of God. ‘ The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord ” (Proverbs xx, 27). Ac- 
cording to Plato, man is potentially a participator in the 
eternal mode of being which he can make his own by 
living in detachment from the fleeting shadows of the 
earth. “I and My Father are One” is Jesus’ way of 
expressing the same profound truth. 

God is the infinite spirit who is both in us and out of us. 
If God were not in us there would be no sense of need ; if 
God were not out of us, there would be no sense of worship. 
If we emphasize the transcendence of the supreme to the 
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human self, our religion becomes devotional. Our highest 
knowledge of God is only partial. There always remains 
something which is unknown and unspoken. The specific- 
ally religious consciousness insists on the sense of com- 
munion with a higher than ourselves with whom it is im- 
possible for the individual to get assimilated. There are 
many degrees in this personal relationship ranging from 
the feeling of utter humiliation in the presence of the 
Divine Majesty to the communion with a Supreme Love 
on whose grace the worst sinner can count. To compare 
the Supreme with the highest kind of being we know is 
nearer the truth than to compare Him with anything 
lower. The religious devotee envisages the supreme 
reality in the form of a personal God who is the source, 
guide and destiny of the world. The difference between 
the supreme as absolute spirit and the supreme as 
personal God is one of standpoint and not of essence. It 
is a difference between God as He is and God as He seems 
to us. Personality is a symbol, and if we ignore its 
symbolic character it shuts us out from the truth. 
Hinduism is the symbol of India’s spiritual vision. It 
js based on the intuition of the oneness and wholeness of 
supreme spirit. On the belief that human life everywhere 
and always is a part and parcel of the divine being, it 
has cultivated a sort of religious hospitality. It recog- 
nizes that more than one reading of the experience is 
possible. If a number of us watch a sunset in summer 
our experiences in the world of thought and feeling may 
not be identical, and our articulations of them are bound 
to vary. But this variety of interpretation need not be 
used as a support for scepticism. 


Some Golf Caddies 
By Ian Hay. 


dS other day, while sheltering from a summer 
snowstorm on a Surrey golf course, I entered into 
an idle discussion with my partner (and contemporary) 
as to how many rounds of golf we had probably played 
in our lives. 

The total arrived at was quite impressive. We had 
both been playing the game—or at it—for something 
over forty years. After deducting certain periods devoted 
to more strenuous forms of exercise—mainly football, 
rowing, and trench warfare—we brought the net sum of 
years down to twenty-five. During that time we cal- 
culated that we had played golf, on an average, at 
least one day a week—that is to say, some fifty days per 
annum, a total of twelve hundred and fifty days, or two 
thousand five hundred rounds. 

We were just beginning to calculate how much shoe- 
leather we had expended upon these hopeful excursions, 
when the weather cleared sufficiently to enable us to 
resume our round, and we were delivered from further 
exercises in mental arithmetic. 

eing, for me, in an unusually chatty mood, I com- 
municated the substance of our conversation to my 
caddie. He instantly replied: ‘ You must have known a 
lot of caddies in your time, sir.” 

Ever courteous to my fellow-crcatures, I hastened to 
agree; but my conscience smote me as I spoke. How 
many of all those caddies did I remember? Being an 
absent-minded person, singularly oblivious to exterior 
presences, I am capable of playing golf for a whole 
day without ever consciously giving my caddie so 
much as a glance. In this I differ from a literary friend 
of mine, who, being an extremely self-conscious individual, 
persists in carrying his bag of clubs—and a very heavy 
bag it is—round the course himself, as he cannot support 
the strain of thinking out topics of conversation suitable 


to a caddie; and to maintain an attitude of absent- 
minded aloofness towards a fellow-creature for two 
hours on end is to him a physical impossibility. But as 
for me, when I want my driver on the first tee, my eyes 
turn instinctively to my bag, which is an old and recog- 
nizable friend, and not to the gentleman who is carrying 
it. Then, after a polite exchange of trivialities on the 
subject of the weather, we set off upon our taciturn 
pilgrimage. Occasionally I mutter an imprecation or 
two, but these are addressed either to my ball or to 
myself. The rest is silence. 

Still, from that long procession of forty years a few 
outstanding figures remain in the memory. It is a motley 
procession representing all ages, both sexes, and every 
school of golfing thought and etiquette—caustic-tongued 
seafaring men in blue jerseys much too tight for them, 
out-of-work loafers in broken boots, a small preparatory 
schoolboy with hiccups—I shall never, never forget 
him, because he lost me the tightest match I ever played in 
—little French girls in gingham frocks, and “ fresh” 
little American caddies, much better dressed than myself, 
who invariably commandeered the seats on the tee 
Reserved for Members Only. 

But whenever I think of caddies, I always begin by 
going back to Bob Black of St. Andrews. Of him I have 
already written in these pages, and I only mention his 
name now because it reminds me of another—the name of 
Peter Bogle, a charming but bibulous crony of his. 
One day, more than thirty years ago, I played a round on 
the old course at St. Andrews with a friend of mine from 
London. He was not an habitual golfer, but he was a 
companionable person, and something of a pundit on 
the subject of meat and drink. (He was on the House 
Committee of three most epicurean London clubs.) It 
was his first visit to Scotland. In those days a caddie 
at St. Andrews received one-and-sixpence a round, with 
threepence for lunch money! In due course our morning 
round ended, and I gave Bob Black his customary three- 
penny bit, with which he departed speedily in the direction 
of the ‘ Links Bar.’ After lunch Bob was waiting vir- 
tuously upon the first tee, but Peter Bogle could not 
be found. He was ultimately discovered in a distant 
bunker, and the combined efforts of a self-appointed 
First Aid party failed to wake him for several hours. 

‘Did you give your caddie anything this morning ?”’ 
I inquired of my friend. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ He said something to me about 
money for lunch, so I gave him five bob. I didn’t really 
he added almost passionately, ‘ how 


, 


see, old man,” 
anyone could expect to get a decent luncheon for less.’ 

Then there was Denise. I made her acquaintance 
at Le Touquet. She looked about fifteen, but was 
probably nearer twenty. Like all the rest, she wore a 
blue gingham frock and black felt slippers. My con- 
versation with French lady caddies"is limited to saying 
upon our first meeting: ‘Comment tappelle-tu, ma 
petite?” (I used to say : “Quel est votre nom?” ; but the 
other expression, when I first heard it, sounded so 
superior and idiomatic that I have employed it ever 
this the young lady replies demurely : 
* Thérése,”’ or ‘ Marie Louise,” or ‘ Hortense,” as the 
vase may be. Sometimes, deluded by my apparent 
command of French idiom, they essay further conver- 
sational flights, confound them! But Denise was a 
model. She never expected me to talk to her, and her 
own conversation was limited to the single, if sometimes 
all too frequent ejaculation, “ Outoffbounts!” She 
never gabbled under her breath to the other caddie, 
nor made sudden movements. She emitted consoling 
noises when I put the ball in a bunker, and smiled 
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angelically when, if ever, I holed a long putt. But—on 
Sundays she always contrived to have as her fellow- 
caddie a silent and gigantic young fisherman in a thick 
blue suit, who, she explained, was her fiancé. This was 
all very right and proper, but the fiancé had a devastating 
habit of kissing Denise furtively but resoundingly on the 
back of the neck just as I hovered over a critical putt. 
Eighteen times a round was too much; so on Sundays 
I dispensed with Denise’s services. She could never 
understand why ! she probably put it down to the well- 
known pudicité anglaise. 

Lastly comes Angus McCulloch. He was a_ small 
boy of about ten, and carried clubs upon a remote links 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland. He spoke with 
a slight stammer, but with the clear, engaging intonation 
of the Highlander who, though he speaks in English, 
is thinking in Gaelic. He was a firm friend of mine, 
which was fortunate in a district where, owing to the 
activities of the School Attendance Officer, caddies 
were hard to come by except on Saturdays. I have seen 
that zealous official enter the caddie-shed on a Monday 
morning and sweep a dozen protesting infants into school 
with a single hungry roar, But Angus was always 
ready for him. 

“T am a Ro-homan Ca-hatholic,’” he would drawl, 
and stride triumphantly out to the first tee. Apparently 
he was within his rights, for he was never interfered with. 

But all the same, Mother Church was not neglecting 
him—his moral outlook, at any rate. There is a famous 
bunker upon this particular course which, like a good 
many others of its kind, is called Hell Bunker. It has 
a local Gaelic name meaning the same thing, which is 
more extensively used. One day I was showing a friend 
round the course, and we came to the famous hazard. 
I turned to Angus. 

‘“What is the name of this bunker, Angus?” I 
said. “I have forgotten it, fer the moment.” 

The answer came readily : 

‘The name of this bunker iss Hell, sirr.” 

‘** I know that, but what is its name in Gaelic ? ” 

Angus looked profoundly shocked. 

“It iss a terribly bad worrd in Gaelic, Sirr!” he 
protested. 


The Fisherman’s Dream of 
Scotland 


By MavricE Heapiam. 


d ees keen and impecunious fisherman may find 

occupation, both pleasing and _ inexpensive—it 
will shorten a train journey or a dull committee meeting 
—in mapping out a year’s fishing, such as he might 
hope for with no duties and unlimited means. He 
would begin, in January cold, on the Tay, harling the 
lower reaches of that majestic river, or sitting in a fur 
coat on the loch, with his feet on a hot-water bottle, 
with two rods trailing astern, and the snow showers 
coming down from Ben Lawers while he expects his 
thirty pounders. Then he would go to an early river 
in the South of Ireland and catch his ten fish a day on 
the Blackwater with the minnow. Towards the end 
of February or the beginning of- March he would be 
on the Wye, still with a spinning-rod, on the heavy 
water of the lower river. At the end of March and in 
April he might be anywhere, for most rivers are good 
then; and he might be, in April, on the Welsh Dee, 
using both arts, the fly and the minnow, or on one of the 
Sutherland rivers, or in Aberdeenshire. By the second 
week in May he would be on Test or Itchen, and he 
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would see the mayfly out, on Test (on a stretch and 
where the fly hatches) or the best of the Kennet. Towards 
the middle of June he would go to Norway and Stay 
there till mid August. Then, after perhaps another 
week on the Test, he would make for the West Highlands 
and the sea trout, going across to the North Esk or the 
Deveron for the autumn salmon, and finishing his fishing 
with the season, on the Tweed. ; 

Thus he would end, as he began, in Scotland; and, 
indeed, he might, if he would forgo his month on Test 
or Itchen, find in all other respects as good sport, fo, 
all his year, if he never moved from Scottish water, 
He might even, if he was not bitten by the fascination 
of the chalk streams and the water meadows, get bigger 
bags, and bigger individual trout, though perhaps not 
such a high average weight, could he choose the right 
Scottish lochs and rivers in May and June—and they 
he would see Scotland at her best. True, there ar 
few things more exquisitely beautiful than a fine 
September morning after rain on the West coast, on 
Arran or one of the islands; when the sea is sparkling 
in the sun, when the delicate light and the clear ai 
bring close the hill slopes with heather still a-bloom, 
when behind them the high tops rise blue in the distance, 
range upon range ; when the small rivers flow brimming, 
brown and amber foam, and you know the sea-trout 
are there. True that, if you get the right day and 
the right water, the crisp air from the North Sea will 
stir the blood and lighten the spirit as you make your 
way in the bright sunshine of an April morning over 
the moor to the upper Whitadder, when the whaups are 
calling and when you may hear the horn and see hounds 
and a scarlet coat and perhaps a fox. If it clouds up 
later you may get your ten pounds of trout even on 
that much-fished water. 

But, although September gives the heather, September 
days are short and west coast streams run down incredibly 
fast: though you may find the water right in April, 
more often it is a mere trickle, and, the air harsh and 
bitter, fishing is a struggle and a depressing struggle 
at that. 

Now, in late May or early June, though the heather is 
still dead, you have the gorse and broom, sheets and 
sheets of brilliant colour (O to hear the broom pods 
cracking in the warm sun and to smell the whins). Though 
you may not get sea-trout so early, now is the time for 
the big trout in the lochs and in the river-flats. If, in 
some rivers (not by any means all) the run of spring 
salmon is over, the grilse are beginning. And you 
have time to fish for everything. For it is light till 
midnight, and you may enjoy the blessing of sunshine 
all day, the lights on the hills and the oriflamme of the 
gorse, and yet not lose your fishing. You will have 
hours of daylight when the sun is off the water, and 
almost everywhere you will find the fish at their best. 
Yes, no fisherman is to be pitied who has to give up 
Hampshire and Norway and Ireland, if, like the fisherman 
of my dream, he has the choice of all Scotland, 


The Weather 


By GerALD HEARD. 


N ETEOROLOGY is not yet a science: it has not 

yet gone beyond being a well-informed guess. At 
first sight it seems ridiculous that, after generations of 
observation, we should be so ignorant.- For it is not for 
want of trying that we still don’t know. Aristotle out- 
lined the province of meteorology as he outlined those of 
most of the sciences, which, following his programme, 
have transformed the world. And since the revival of 
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learning, weather certainly has had its full share of energy are shot out at us, and undoubtedly disturb 
students. Nor have specific instruments (which have so our weather very seriously, though very complexly. The 


often proved to be the key that has opened the secrets 
of other sciences) been denied the weather student. The 
thermometer, the barometer, the barograph and the 
anemometer have long been in use, and yet some weather- 
wise shepherd, with nothing to help him but “ old expe- 
rience,” can tell, as accurately as the best equipped 
forecaster, for what sort of weather his dale is due. 

Twenty years ago it was widely held that if only 
simultaneous information of all the weather within five 
hundred miles were available a forecast would be 
simple. Exact meteorological information can now be 
collected in a single morning from a radius far greater. 
To-day radio allows the hemisphere to be interrogated 
and the information correlated and mapped in a few 
hours—and still knowledge lingers ; the sky immediately 
above our heads may contradict these careful findings 
and catch out the informed without his umbrella as 
easily as the uninformed. But one thing has emerged 
from these patient researches. We have discovered that 
we are up against a far larger problem than we thought. 
And there is this encouragement in the search: when we 
discover exactly what causes the weather we shall know 
a great deal more as well about the world and the 
heavens. 

Though, then, we must not expect immediate returns 
from the research, we can take an interest in the way it 
is being pressed and the difficulties that it is facing and 
overcoming. At this moment an expedition is seated on 
the top of Greenland, absolutely isolated, in darkness and 
intense cold, helping to solve the mystery of the weather. 
Greenland is covered with one of the largest and thickest 
ice-sheets in the world, a sheet nine thousand feet thick, 
and of a weight sufficient to make the land beneath 
it snk. This icy subcontinent thrusts a chill down into 
our atmosphere, and this chill makes constant weather 
disturbances as it meets warmer air. We live on a 
weather frontier, and so, as we are under no stable 
authority, we can never tell what raids from South or 
North may not suddenly take place over our heads. And, 
of course, what is true of Greenland in particular is true 
of the whole Arctic. We shall not be able to watch the 
weather raids with accuracy until the Arctic circle is 
ringed with a series of meteorological stations. In short, 
to know what is going on around us we have to take the 
world as our field, and the most important stations in 
that field are in some of the most inaccessible places, 

But that is only a step, if a big one. The next is harder. 
It is to leave the earth’s surface and to explore the upper 
atmosphere. The Bjerknes, father and son, have placed 
Norway in the forefront of meteorology. J. Bjerknes’ 
revolutionary discovery was that it matters much more 
what is going on above us than about us, however far 
afield. Manned balloons have carried instruments up 
some eleven kilometres. Sounding balloons have gone 
twice as high again, but with the neutralizing disadvantage 
that most of the instruments they carry up and release 
are never found. Unfortunately, the layer of real interest 
probably lies at some seventy-five to one hundred kilo- 
metres. The only vehicle that can climb to that height 
would be a rocket, and though such carriers are being 
designed the chances of finding the instruments they will 
let drop is even slighter than that of finding the sounding 
balloon’s cast-offs. So in our search for weather wisdom 
we have to add to the obstacle of the Arctic that of the 
far more inaccessible upper atmosphere. 

Even then we have not come to the final source of 
weather. There remains the sun. First there are his 
spots. Through these great vents tornadoes of magnetic 


sun-spot cycle of just over eleven years has been sub- 
jected to careful study for many years, but though we 
know that it must be one of the causes of weather fluctua- 
tions its exact relation is difficult to ascertain. And 
then there is the nature of the sun itself. Quite lately it 
has been decided that the sun is a cepheid—a pulsing 
star. If that is so, the amount of heat it sends out must 
vary. This, of course, will not be a day-to-day fluctua- 
tion, but it is more than likely that it is one of the factors 
that caused the last Ice Age and so left us with our 
present climate. We cannot understand our present 
position unless we understand the causes that brought 
it about and are still affecting it. 

Here, then, are some of the factors we need to value if 
we are to have a science of weather—the power of being 
able to forecast. At least we have learnt for what we 
have to look. It is a big field, and not only would no one 
dare prophesy when it will be covered ; it cannot even 
be said that when we reach the end of it our search will 
be over. It may open up fresh questions. 


A Penny of Observation 


OrpDEAL BY HOoLipAay 

The Holiday Spirit, to which so many references are made 
at this time of year in the columns of our contemporaries, is 
something very different from the ‘ free and holiday-rejoicing 
spirit ” of which Lamb once wrote. To-day, we observe with 
satisfaction, the term no longer connotes a heady, irresponsible 
gaiety—the sort.of mood in which hats were unsexed and to 
resist their fair exchange was snobbery. There was always, 
to our mind, something rather un-English about such ebullient 
exhilaration. The British Empire was not built on a Bank 
Holiday, nor Waterloo won on Hampstead Heath. We are 
glad to recognize in the Holiday Spirit of to-day those qualities 
of fortitude, endurance and self-control which are, it is said, 
among the wonders of the civilized world. Whether he is 
advancing, with all the abandon of a pebble in a glacier, in 
what the Americans—aptly enough—call a “ traffic snarl ”’ 
seven miles long, or whether he is shuffling in disgruntled pro- 
cession to have his passport inspected, and wondering why his 
rulers call him a world-citizen when they clearly regard him 
as an international crook—in whatever form the Englishman 
is tasting the sweets of freedom and leisure, the Holiday Spirit 
of to-day can have no softening effect on his character. It is 
represented by nothing so well as by that civil and self- 
disciplined monster, that Hydra-headed like a flock of sheep, 
the Queue. The queue is to the modern holiday-maker what 
the maypole was to his forefathers. We anticipate a day when 
to stand in a queue will be the only form of relaxation possible 
or permissible in these islands. 

* * * * 
A Hint To ADVERTISERS. 

Several London firms and garages have adopted the 
practice of leaving advertising matter in people’s cars while 
the owners are absent. Sometimes they enclose their leaflets 
in an envelope addressed, on the spot, to ‘* The Owner of 
Car No. So and So.” This establishes a measure of that 
personal contact which modern business prizes so highly and 
which, in this instance, is of inestimable value in showing 
that it is a customer, and not a dust-cart, that they seek. 
Enterprise of this sort is all too rare on this side of the Atlantic, 
and we would point out that a wider field awaits it. Motor 
owners, after all, are only a small section of the buying 
public. But practically everyone is a hat-owner, and hats, 
like cars, are frequently left unattended in public places. 
<ngland’s reputation for salesmanship is not what it might 
be, and for us at any rate that day will be a proud and hopeful 
one on which we first find that during the lunch hour our 
bowler has been stuffed to the limits of its capacity with 
advertising matter. Thenceforward only the destitute, the 
eccentric, and (we suppose) the police will be out of reach 
of those who hope to put money in their purse by putting 
prospectuses in other people’s hats. 
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AN INTOLERABLE PEST. 

“Can you please tell us,” asks a correspondent of one of 
our daily contemporaries, ‘“‘how to get rid of bats in the 
church?” There are various ways of getting rid of bats in 
churches ; our readers will find most of them outlined in a 
recent correspondence in The Times, to which we wish to add 
only a few words of general advice. Do not attack the bats 
with shot-guns. This method is uneconomical, inhumane, and 
bad for the sacred edifice. Tear-gas is much better. It 
drives out the little creatures with the least possible delay, 
and invests their exodus with an air of contrition which, 
though spurious, is gratifying. In small churches good sport 
and moderate results can be obtained by the use of lacrosse- 
bats, besoms, and knouts made of old bath-towels. It was, 
we rather believe, Giraldus Cambrensis who advocated butter- 
ing all the beams in the roof from which sleeping bats were 
observed to hang during the day-time. Denied by this 
stratagem that secure purchase which is so essential to their 
habit of sleeping upside down, and sickened by the frequency 
with which they found themselves, as it were, falling out of bed 
the creatures (he alleged) would before long leave the building 
in a body, their health and spirits greatly impaired. But a 
comparison (which we have made) of the retail prices of butter 
in the twelfth century and at the present day lays this method 
open to a charge of extravagance ; and bat-lovers attack it 
on the grounds of mental cruelty. 


” 


Mora. 


Music 


[Covent GARDEN OPERA.] 


Tue German season at Covent Garden has been consistently 
well attended. The Ring, of course, is now an established 
ritual here; and Rosenkavalier, Fledermaus and Tristan 
have lost none of their powers of attraction. In the case of 
Lohengrin it was unsafe to attempt a forecast. It is the kind 
of opera that is continually being forgotten and rediscovered. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the first performance of the 
work this season clashed with the opening night of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s (or is it Chaliapine’s ?) Russian season, the house 
was full and many were turned away. 

The performances, on the whole, will be remembered for 
remarkable vocal attainments. The cast for the first Die 
Walkure could hardly be excelled anywhere in the world 
at the present time. Lehmann (when in good health), Leider 
and Olezewska have been overwhelmingly at the top of 
their form. So, too, have Schorr, Helgers (save that the lowest 
notes of this magnificent voice have faded a little) and Janssen. 
There have been two disappointing tenors, Pistor (Tristan) 
and René Maison (Lohengrin), fair to see but also only fair to 
hear. On the other hand, Melchior has now become quite a 
good actor and so has been able to work his end upon our 
senses with extraordinary force. It is necessary, for example, 
to have a Siegfried who shall express himself with unfailing 
spontaneity, and this was exactly Melchior’s achievement 
in the role. His singing and acting both conveyed the vigour 
and high spirits of the young superman. Here, indeed, was a 
hero * who knew not fear.” Yet it was not merely a display of 
artless exuberance. The performance, indeed, was striking 
because of its careful measurement of power. On occasions, 
Melchior even called upon the fine art of the lieder-singer, 
thereby carrying the moments of greatest climax with so much 
the greater assurance. 

Another exceptional performance in this same production 
was that of Heinrich Tessmer as Mime. If some of the episodes 
—that, for. instance, where he tells Siegfried of his origin— 
were given a new significance, it was doubtless due to the 
fact that ‘Fessmer relied upon purely vocal characterization 
far more than upon miming. His miming had in it no element 
of clowning. It follows that his Mime was no clown. He did 
not stress the note of pathos as much as Reiss does in the part. 
Tessmer makes one more afraid for Siegfried, keeps one 
continually alert lest, by a quick-brained move, he should 
one of these days outwit Wagner himself and bring the whole 
gigantic structure to ruin ! 

The question of miming has been much discussed during 
the present season, chiefly as a result of Juliette Lippe’s 
conception of the Brunnhilde music at the end of Steg fried. 
Hers was a performance in which histrionie talent and m ssical 
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intelligence were admirably balanced. The theme of this 
scene (the conflict of heredity and environment) emerged 
with unusual clarity. But it would be dangerous for singers 
with less command of gesture than Mme. Lippe possesses ra 
attempt a similar interpretation. One authority has been 
urging that this slow-motion technique should be adopted by all 
the singers in The Ring as a counterpart to Wagner's own 
slow-motion technique. In which case we cannot do better 
than advise all would-be Wagner singers to pay a visit to the 
Victoria Palace where they will see the art practised to 
perfection by two called Nervo and Knox. Even more desirable, 
although far more difficult, would be the extensive cultivation of 
a static technique. The opera singer who can withhold gesture 
or movement of any kind for a given and necessary periog 
is so rare that we must assume the talent to be the result of a 
special grace. But:there can be no doubt that all and especially 
Wagnerian productions would benefit immeasurably by 4 
consistent pursuit of that talent. 

One of the most satisfying of the operas as a production was 
Lohengrin. The close co-operation between producer and 
conductor here was evident throughout and with the added 
advantage of good choral singing, the close of the first act, 
for once, struck a fitting note of climax. Indeed, only two 
things were wanting in this act—a far more credible combat 
and a more deliberate and official air of proclamation on the 
part of the Herald. There can be no doubt that this opera, 
with its spectacle and its clear, elementary drama repays the 
producer’s careful attention. It abounds, of course, in 
absurdities, but we know well that an opera audience expects 
and even reveres such situations. It is strange to think that 
at first the work was ridiculed, not because of any dramatie 
absurdity but because of its extreme novelty. A theatre that 
was compelled to buy a bass clarinet for the production was 
of course, entitled to the opinion that the score was far-fetched, 
Yet it is hardly possible to put oneself in the position of 
being outraged or even mildly surprised by a work so intensely 
lyrical as this. Wise now after many strange and wonderful 
events, we may well ask if it was essential for a mid-nineteenth 
century audience to be aware of Wagner’s use of tonality to 
indicate character and mood in order to appreciate the 
imaginative quality of this music. 

Criticism in some quarters has conveyed the impression 
that the orchestra has done nothing right this season. The 
impression is false. After the inevitable preliminary period 
of imperfect understanding between players and conductors 
and among the players themselves, a good average standard 
has been maintained, and a few episodes (the Preludes to 
Tristan and Lohengrin as examples) have been outstanding, 
And once again Bruno Walter and Robert Heger have given 
us admirably contrasted readings. the one always impetuous 


and vital, the other meticulous and clear. 
Basu. MAINE, 


Correspondence 


[Tae LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL AND EUROPEAN COMMITTEE,] 
[To the Editor of the Specraror. | 


Str,—The simultaneous meetings of the League of Nations 
Council and the League’s European Committee at Geneva this 
month were of such importance and were awaited with s0 
much anxiety that a retrospective estimate of their labours 
is more than ordinarily necessary. 

Broadly speaking, the two bodies had two major tasks before 
them. They had to deal with the situation created by the 
reaction in France and various other countries against the 
proposed Austro-German Customs Union, and they had to 
devise for the economic sufferings of Europe some remedy 
that would be at once efficacious in itself and an adequate 
substitute in the minds of the German and Austrian peoples 
for the limited reconstruction plan they had evolved as between 
themselves. These economic discussions, of course, by no 
means monopolised the attention of delegates. The Council, 
in particular, had a full agenda covering a variety of questions. 
Regarding disarmament in particular a number of decisions 
of importance had to be taken. There was the choice of a 
President.. Here the demand for Mr. Henderson was 50 
insistent that there could be no resisting it. Originally Dr. 
Benes had been thought of, but the Germans were against 
his appointment. But the British Foreign Secreta. was in 
no sense a “runner-up.” The idea of appointing someone 
who would in the ordinary way be the chief delegate of a Great 
Pcwer had been ruled out by common consent. But as the 
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rmament Conference assumes greater immediacy, and 
hecomes of greater moment, in the minds of Council members 
the vital necessity of securing the best chairman available 
within the sweep of the League's horizon has overruled all 
mnt considerations. Mr. Henderson presided over the 
January meeting of the League Council with an efficiency 
that has marked him out in the mind of old observers as the 
pest chairman that body has ever had, and the one sitting at 
yhich he occupied this chair this time in place of Dr. Curtius 

ve the daily paper journalists the liveliest half-column of 

y the whole session produced. 

Then there was the choice of a seat for the conference. As 
many cities have courted it as claimed to have provided Homer 
witha birthplace. In the end it was decided to remain faithful 
19 Geneva, Which, stung to what is likely to be extremely 
expensive emulation by the rivalry of Biarritz, Barcelona 
and the rest, has undertaken to put up hotels and put down 
rices, to divert delegates in their leisure moments, and even 

to make the local tramway-service efficient. So Geneva it 

ill be. 
yt to questions more closely touching disarmament itself, 
the German Government objected to statistics of civil aviation 
being required under a purely military convention and pro- 

sed that they should be treated separately. That matter 
has been referred to the technicians of the Transit Commission 
to decide. More fundamental was the demand, also coming 
fom Germany, that the preliminary information amassed 
for the conference should include returns of trained reserves 
in conscript countries and of all stocks of material in service 
and reserve. This was an old controversy that had been 
fought out at length on the Preparatory Commission and 
decided, for better or worse, on lines contrary to the German 
desires. That being so the Council could hardly reopen it, 
and Mr. Henderson, who was quite ready to admit that the 

German way might be the ideal way, had no difficulty in 

securing general support for his proposal that in the cir- 

cumstances the Preparatory Commission’s schedule should 
be maintained. 

Poland figured prominently in one question that came 
formally before the Council and in another that did not. The 
former was the Upper Silesian affair. After the election 
disturbances there towards the end of last year there was some 
plain speaking at the League’s January Council meeting and 
the Poles undertook to carry out various reforms in the troubled 
province. They have done a good deal, but their promised 
report on their achievements was not received at Geneva till 
the May Council had actually begun, and Dr. Curtius at once 
raised the not unreasonable objection that time must be given 
for delegates to consider the report before they discussed it. 
The Poles, who had been praised by the Japanese delegate, 
to whom it fell to lay their report before the Council, were 
anxious to get away with their laurels and treat the incident 
as closed, but Dr. Curtius had reason on his side, and what was 
much more valuable, Mr. Henderson as well, so despite the 
support accorded it by the French and Jugoslavian delegates, 
Poland had to consent to appearing again in September on 
remand. Meanwhile it is due to the Poles to say they have 
very considerably improved the situation in Upper Silesia. 

The other Polish question, which failed in the end to emerge 
from the obscurity of private conversations into the publicity 
of the Council table, was the series of charges brought against 
the Warsaw Government in respect of its actions in the 
Ukraine. The matter arose in the ordinary way under a 
minority petition and the situation has not been improved 
by sustained denunciations of the Polish authorities in certain 
British and other papers which felt it necessary to constitute 
themselves judges while the question was, in fact, in the 
hands of the League for judgment. The usual Committee 
of Three, consisting of the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
Italy and Norway (or their substitutes) gave long consideration 
to the question, and decided in the end that more would be 
lost than gained by bringing the subject before the Council at 
this juncture. That decision is by no means universally 
approved, largely becaus2 the Ukrainian question has been 
talked into a kind of test case in the sphere of minority pro- 
tection, and it would be a pity if the suspicion gained currency 
that the League was attempting to hush anything up. As a 
matter of fact it is not. Mr. Henderson has had this question 
in hand personally from the first, and he is quite satisfied that 
the improvement in relations that has taken place in the 

past few weeks would be retarded rather than stimulated by 
a pubiic discussion that would certainly be bitter and might 
take unexpected turns. That view, it may be repeated, is 
open to challenge, but the British Foreign Minister is no 
respecter of Poles, and if he is satisfied that what has been 
said and done by the Committee of Three is likely to yield 
better results than what might be said and done by the Council 
in public session, most people will be content to assume his 
judgment sound. 

_ One other matter on which a word must be said—on which, 
indeed, a great many words ought to be said—is the new 
development of the League's relations with China. As the 
Tesult, primarily, of two visits to Nanking (at the invitation 
of the National Government) by Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, 
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Director of the Health Section of the Secretariat, reinforced 
by similar visits by Sir Arthur Salter and M. Robert Haas, 
Director of the Transit Section. the systematic co-operation 
of the League in technical matters has been solicited by the 
Chinese, and the Council last week approved considered 
plans to give this idea effect. Developments will come 
gradually. On the Health side the work has been in progress 
for some time. ‘Three or four education experts are likely to 
go out under the League’s auspices very shortly. A Director 
from the Secretariat will visit Nanking to discuss liaison 
arrangements generally. After that China will apply to 
Geneva from time to time for long-term or short-term advisers 
as a particular need arises. It is an arrangement that 
obviously has great possibilities, and its importance may be 
far beyond what any present appearances suggest. 

But now to return briefly to the European situation, as it 
was affected by decisions of the Council and the European 
Committee. The final surrender of the Austro-German issue 
into the hands of the Permanent Court was carried through 
in an atmosphere of seriousness and tranquiliity with the 
full concurrence of the German and Austrian representatives— 
the respective Foreign Ministers of the two countries—both 
of whom stated their case with dignity and restraint. The 
advantage of thus removing the issue from the area of common 
controversy for the space of three months is inestimable. 
When the verdict is given, if it goes against the Customs 
Union, that will end the matter, for there is no question of 
either Germany or Austria challenging a finding of the Court. 
If it goes in favour of it France and Czechoslovakia must in 
some degree modify their attitude, though their dislike of 
the project will certainly not abate. 

But the hope is that before the Court’s verdict is given 
at all other plans for European economic reconstruction 
may have been evolved which Germany and Austria may 
be content to accept in any case in place of their own limited 
union. To that project the European Committee is applying 
itself with some energy. In the week delegates had available 
they could do little more than throw the various plans produced 
into a common pool, sort them out a little, and appoint a 
series of committees to work on them and produce a definite 
programme that can be considered as a whole. But no 
time is to be lost. The committees are to meet in June, and 
a co-ordinating committee is to synthesize them at the 
beginning of July so as to give Governments time to consider 
them and send their delegates fully instructed to the next 
meeting of the European Committee at the beginning of 
September. That will mean hard work and quick work for 
someone. 

The main proposals considered came out of a French 
memorandum, and included preferences for the grain-growing 
countries of Eastern Europe and other special preferences for 
Austria (both of these raise difficulties for Great Britain), 
and a suggestion that may prove important and valuable 
for mobilizing credit for industry on an international scale 
through the Financial Committee of the League or some other 
League organ. Italy urged the resurrection of the Tariff 
Truce idea, and M. Litvinoff, whose demeanour was impeccable 
throughout, contributed proposals for an anti-dumping 
agreement and also for what he called a Pact of Economic 
Non-Aggression. One measure that had been prepared in 
advance and was approved both by European Committee 
and Council and signed on the spot by sixteen States was a 
really valuable convention for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Agricultural Mortgage Company to enable European 
peasants to borrow on their land at reasonable rates. That 
is the first of a whole series of economic agreements projected 
on lines indicated above. On the whole a promising meeting. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 

Geneva. May 25th. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


The ‘“ Srecrator,” May 28TH, 1831. 
CapiraL PUNISHMENTS. 


Two men were hanged on Wednesday ;_ one for sheep-stealing, 
the other for stealing in a dwelling-house. It was alleged, in aggra- 
vation of the crime of the former, that his character was bad—he was 
what the French call a mauvais sujet ; it does not appear that he had 
ever been tried before ; the thefts of the latter had been numerous 
and extensive. ‘The execution of these men for crimes unaccom- 
panied by the slightest violence, has very naturally attracted the 
notice of a large and respectable class of the community, to whom the 
sanguinary character of our code has long been a subject of regret. 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDES. 

Not fewer than seven females, of different ages, attempted to put a 
period to their existence on Monday. One of them, whose name is 
unknown, had taken oxalic acid ; she was conveyed to the Middlesex 
Hospital, with but little hopes of recovery. Another was dotected 
by her husband in the street, swallowing the contents of a phial of 
laudanum! Another female made an attempt to cut her throat in 
Holles Street, Clare Market, but was happily prevented. (In all 
cases of aitempis, bread and water with the tread-mill for three 
months are sovereign remedies.—Abernethy.) 
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Country Life 


BANFF AND BANFF. 

Scotland may be said to have won a victory in the field of 
aesthetics over England and Wales. While the claims of 
Dartmoor, Snowdonia, Dovedale and the Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland have been rejected by a British commission, 
the Cairngorms have been officially accepted. They, and 
they only, are judged by the Government to be a fit and proper 
place for a National Park. There are Parks and Parks ; 
and we have room within this island for several of several 
sorts. Nevertheless it must be confessed that the commis- 
sioners in their wisdom emphasized the claims of the most 
obviously suitable site within Britain. If you followed a line 
east and west across Scotland through Inverness and 
Aberdeen and over the Cairngorms you would see all round 
you, almost from one coast to the other, a wild and wonderful 
country not excelled even in that other Banff on the other 
side of the Atlantic which borrowed the name. 

* * * * 

The claims of the place to become an official Park are 
worth some investigation. Nowhere else in Great Britain is 
found a block of mountains of such combined breadth and 
height. Their vertebrae of granite and gneiss give them bold 
contours ; and though the coast of Scotland is astonishingly 
warm (the gardens can grow shrubs and plants that are killed 
by frost in the neighbourhood of London), the hills keep 
patches of snow throughout the summer. They can in this 
regard compare with the Canadian Banff, which is much the 
greatest National Park in the world in beauty of scenery, if 
excelled (in Africa and perhaps at Yellowstone) in the number 
of wild creatures who haunt it. If the Canadian Banff owes 
almost as much to its valleys (in one of which a great hotel 
is snugly tucked), are not these Scottish hills the source of 
the Dee and other streams as lovely as any in the world ? 
What a sanctuary it would all make ! 

* * * * 
DrsrecraTED RIVERS. 

At the moment no animal seems to need sanctuary so much 
as the rivers themselves, in Scotland as in England and Wales. 
They are grossly violated in every sort of way ; and it is to be 
feared that the comparative paucity of the fish in them this 
summer is at least in part due to pollution. Dwellers by the 
Tweed as well as fishermen are protesting against the rain of 
pots and pans and crocks and all sorts of rubbish that are 
dumped into the river wherever it passes; by human habita- 
tions. No place seems to be exempt. To quote only what I 
have seen ; every village on the Lce uses this pleasant wander- 
ing stream as a dumping place. Children who wade into it— 
often to catch crayfish lurking in the crocks—cut their feet 
on snags of glass and tin. In the lovely rivers that run 
seawards from the Devils Bridge (a bit of wild scenery not 
inferior to the Cairngorms), the spawning beds have been 
utterly ruined by dumped refuse. The Wye below Hereford— 
in a shire that is one of the least spoilt, to say no more, within 
Britain—is in better case; but every fisherman thereabouts 
has this season lamented the fewness of the salmon and the 
lateness of their arrival ; and among the score of causes sug- 
gested by various critics contamination is one. It may be 
that oil at the estuary is not blameless. 

* * * * 

The threat to the Scottish rivers is perhaps not so serious 
as against the small domestic rivers near London; but a 
beneficent change begins to be seen. The Lee commissioners 
are very watchful ; and the authorities of the New Drainage 
areas are making the closest investigations. In the latest 
version of the Regional plans for Hertfordshire peculiar 
emphasis is laid on the river valleys which are to be kept, so 
far as may be, virgin. ‘Trout now flourish in some valleys, 
from which they had quite disappeared, though the dread 
disease of furunculosis, as is probable, has wholly killed off 
all the fish in other streams. While this battle for preserva- 
tion is going well near London, the plaint of offences against the 
Tweed has never been more vocal. 

* * * * 

All who visit the wilder parts of Britain must wonder a 
little at their loneliness. I spent a day recently on a grouse 
moor in the West. 


It belongs, so to say, to the public. Much 





——— 





of it, that is to say, is common ground, qualified by certain 
Manorial rights, especially the privilege of shooting game 
Incidentally even close to London, golf clubs have hitherto 
obtained their powers by hiring from the Lord of the Manor 
“the shooting rights.”’ In spite of the half-popular Ownership 
the loveliness of the place and its accessibility, I saw all Pl 
no single human being, nor any sign of one. Except for the 
rather tumbledown grouse butts, ranged in lines just below 
the ridges of the hills, and burnt patches of heather, you would 
not even infer the presence of man. As for the butts them. 
selves, they were chiefly remarkable for the signs of the 
presence of hawks of various species. It was interesting 
among the pellets found there to note how large a part of the 
bird’s diet consisted of beetles. 


* * * * 
Fisn Foop. 


In a neighbouring district of this Western country some of 
us made a little investigation into the food of a very different 
animal. It was the period just before the rise of the mayfly; 
and though trout abounded scarcely a rise was to be seen from 
morning to night. One or two fish were, however, after long 
efforts, induced by an artist’s hand to take the artificial fly; 
and it was on these rare captures that investigation was made, 
Not a single fly of any description was discoverable. The fish 
had fed solely on sub-aqueous creatures—and spiders. The 
more you enquire into the food of animals, the more evidence 
is accumulated of the immensity of the spider population, and 
its range. There are spiders under everything, the water as 
well as every other piece of loose bark. The stones of the walls 
are full of spiders, after which all sorts of birds hunt. Even 
sparrows, when so engaged, look like flycatchers. Most 
surprisingly the bats eat quite a large number of spiders, which 
are found at certain seasons much higher in the air than you 
would think possible for any creature not possessed of wings, 


* a * 
Poputous RIveErs. 


How yeasty with life most waters are! In one stream 
stocked with fish some years ago a good deal of water butter- 
cup was planted in order to give shelter for the fish as well 
as for shrimp and beetle and larvae. These plants have 
grown with astonishing profusion and at this season fill 
so large a space of the river bed that they have produced 
something very near to a flood. On occasion the miller 
drags the bed of the stream by the agency of a chain harrow 
dragged by a heavy horse in midstream. These clumps 
of weed are almost as populous as a beehive with every sort 
ofcreature, including even the smaller freshwater crayfish. Itis 
no wonder that the trout spew large a fat at a greatr ate, 


Tue Best Zoo IN THE WORLD. 

It is probably true to say that not half a person per cent, 
expected the new Zoo opened on Whit Saturday, at Whipsnade, 
to be as good as it was. The bluebells were thicker, the birds 
more tuneful, the view wider (you can see over eighty miles), 
the paddocks bigger and the trees more various. The trans- 
formation scene has been a work of real genius. As yet 
there is only one enclosure for dangerous animals modelled 
on the Hagenbeek principle, though others are in the making. 
This is an acre or so reserved for the bears. Even the bears 
on the natural outcrop of granite in the Bronx did not look 
so happy as these black and brown bears, some bathing, 
some sitting up on platforms in trees. An elevated roadway 
separates them from a delightfully natural open forest where 
Indian deer reclined in the sun, looking as natural as in the 
jungle. One paddock, though not so big or beautiful as some 
others, is worth particular attention. Its chief denizens are 
elands, who look in perfect condition. Now these attractive 
antelopes are one of the few wild animals that is on the way 
to become domestic. They would already have ousted the 
cow in parts of Africa if they had been a little more prolific; 
and it is probable that they will soon be bred domestically, as 
cows are bred, over areas of rougher country where they can 
put up a good living and cows cannot. This new Zoo is to be 
essentially a breeding Zoo; and in the sequel is not unlikely 
to earn a very fair income from the sale of birds and mammals. 
Its beneficent effect on the health of town-tired animals is 
already proved. W. Beacn Tromas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In tiew of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 
ihat we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
The length which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 


Week.” —Ed. 
DISARMAMENT NEXT YEAR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]| 

Gip—Next year’s Conference may prove to be decisive for 
the future peace of the world. Its success in achieving an 
international agreement to reduce substantially world arma- 
ment expenditure will depend to a considerable extent upon the 
lead given by Great Britain. It is important, therefore, that 
the British delegation should be supported by a strong body of 
opinion in favour of drastic reduction in the armed forces of 
the world. 

Ishall be grateful if those interested and willing to help in a 
(Campaign for International Disarmament, whether living in 
Jondon or not, would communicate with me at the address 
pelow, stating the nature of assistance they can offer, viz. :—— 

Jn Cash—Cheques or Postal Orders being made payable to me or 
to the International Disarmament Fund. 

Jn Suggestions—for the successful conduct of the Campaign. 

By Personal Service—Organizing, speaking, office work and canvas- 
sing, either in the counties, in London or other towns, stating 
what kind of work they wish to do, the area in'which they 
reside, and dates when their services would be available. 

~—I am, Sir, &c., CECIL. 

14 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 





THE COLOUR BAR 
[Zo the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sin —In the Spectator of April 11th, a correspondent—an 

African—states that a body of Bishops has made the following 

startling discovery: ‘‘all communicants without distinction 

of race or colour should have access to the Holy Table of the 

Lord, and none should be excluded from worship in any church 

on account of colour or race.”’ It may be of interest to con- 

sider briefly this question of colour. Europe is supposed to be 
peopled exclusively of white men, but in reality every shade 
of colour is represented on that continent, from the fairest of 
the Swedes and Norwegians to the dark-skinned inhabitants 
of the Mediterranean coast, only a shade lighter than the 

Berbers or Moors on the opposite side of the sea. Tacitus 

spoke of the ‘‘ Black Celts,” and this term, as far as com- 
plexion goes, might not inappropriately be applied to some of 
the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese and the Welsh, while the 

Basques are represented as of a still darker hue. Tylor says 
(Anthropology, p. 67) : 

“On the whole, it seems that the distinction of colour from the 
fairest Englishmen to the darkest African has no hard and fast lines 
but varies from one tint to another.” 

When we turn to America, we find that the popular opinion 
that all Indians are ‘‘ Red Men,” and of the same hue from 
Patagonia to Hudson’s Bay is a gross error. 

Pritchard says (Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, Vol. 1.) : 

“Tt will be easy to show that the American races show nearly as 
great a variety in this respect as the nations of the old ‘continent ; 
there are among them white races with a florid complexion, and 
tribes black, or of a very dark hue; that their stature, figure, and 
countenance, are almest equally diversified.” 

Short (North Americans of Antiquity) says : 

“The Menominees, sometimes called the ‘White Indians,’ 
formerly occupied the region bordering on Lake Michigan, around 
Green Bay. The whiteness of these Indians, which is compared 
to that of white mulattoes, early attracted the attention of Jesuit 
missionaries, and has often been commented upon by travellers.” 
There is evidence that from the highest antiquity red was a 
sacred colour. The gods of the ancients were always painted 
red, and so are to-day those of the ‘‘ Moderns ”’ here in India, 
The wisdom of Solomon refers to this custom : 

_ The carpenter carved it elegantly, and formed it by. the skill of 
his understanding, and fashioned it to the shape of man... 
laying it over with vermilion and with paint, colouring it red and 
covering every spot therein.” 

The Cushites and Ethiopians took their names from their 
“sun-burnt ” complexions ; they were red men. The names 
of the Phoenicians signified red. Himyar, the prefix of 
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Himyaritic Arabians, also means red, and the Arabs were 
painted red on the Egyptian monuments. The ancient 
Egyptians were red men. They recognized four races of men : 
the Red, Yellow, Black and White men. In latter ages, so 
desirous were the Egyptians of preserving the aristocratic 
distinction of the colour of their skin, that they represented 
themselves on their monuments as of a crimson hue, which 
was simply an exaggeration of their original race complexion. 

In the same way we find that the ancient Aryan writings 
divided mankind into four races—the White, Red, Yellow and 
Black. The four main castes of India were founded upon these 
distinctions in colour. In fact, the word colour (in Sanskrit 
Varna) means caste. (See Ketkar—* the four Varnas”’). The 
red men, according to the Mahabharata, were the Kshatriyas— 
the warrior caste—who were afterwards engaged in a fierce 
contest with the Whites—the Brahmans—and were nearly 
exterminated, although some of them survived, and from 
their stock Buddha was born. 

Tylor is of opinion that the ancient Egyptians belonged to 
a brown race, which embraced the Nubian tribes, and to 
some extent the Berbers of Algiers and Tunis. He groups the 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Anda- 
lusians, Bretons, dark Welshmen, and people of the Caucasus 


|into one body, and designates them as ‘Dark Whites.” 


Fontaine (How the World was Peopled) says : 

“Tf a congregation of twelve representatives from China, Japan, 

Mongolia, Malacca, Sandwich Islands, Chili, Peru, Brazil, Chicksaws, 
Comanches, &c., were dressed alike, or undressed and unshaven, the 
most skilful anatomist could not, from their appearance, separate 
them.” 
Ferdinand Columbus, in his narrative of his father’s voyages, 
compares the inhabitants of Guanaani to the Canary Islanders, 
and describes the inhabitants of San Domingo as still more 
beautiful and fair. 

To sum up: we are forced to agree with Donnelly : 

‘“ There can be no doubt that red, white, black, and yellow men 
have united to form the original population of America, and there 
éan be as little doubt that the entire population of Europe, and the 
South Shore of the Mediterranean is a mongrel race, a continuation 
in varying proportion of a dark brown or red race with a white race, 
the characteristics of the different nations depending upon the 
proportions in which the dark and light races are mingled, for 
peculiar mental and moral characteristics go with their complexions.” 
Everything, in fact, from Palestine to Iceland speaks of 
vast periods of time and long continued and constant inter- 
fusion of bloods, until there is, at the present moment, not a 
fair skinned man on the continent of Europe that has not the 
blood of a dark-haired race in his veins, nor scarcely a dark- 
skinned man that is not lighter in hue from intermixture with 
the white stock.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona, India. 


[To the Editor of the. SpECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Having lately spent a year in the United States may I 
mention one or two facts about the-relations of black and 
white people there? An American friend of mine, a native 
of Boston, teaches in a secondary school for coloured children 
in one of the Southern States. She is a highly cultivated and 
charming woman, who has taught her pupils to enjoy the poetry 
of Horace, and yet during her five years’ residence in the 
school she has been socially boycotted by all the Southern 
white people in the district. I was told that this is quite 
usual. JI was also informed by many teachers that to have 
taught in a coloured school in the South is a serious drawback 
to gaining a post afterwards in a Northern school. Colour 
seems to be regarded as infectious! Another American friend 
of mine taught in a high school in New York. She told me that 
only a very gifted and charming coloured girl is accepted as a 
friend by the white girls—the usual rule is to leave them 
severely alone. When school socials or dances are held in 
hired halls there is usually an attempt on the part of the pro- 
prietors to bar out coloured pupils. I found in my own 
experience that. coloured working people were somewhat 
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difficult to approach, being either reserved and suspicious, or 
effusively familiar. On the other hand, all the West Indian 
people I met treated one with dignified cordiality, partly due 
no doubt to our common nationality. From them I learnt 
the interesting fact that the West Indians (chiefly elevator 
men) resident in New York have organized a league of twenty- 
six cricket clubs ! —I am, Sir, &c., A. M. CAMERON, 
New House, Sennen Cove, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I venture to point out the inaccuracy of that part of 
the last paragraph but one of the article on Colour Bar, by 
Professor L. W. Lyde, in your issue of May 16th, which 
reads thus: 

“‘ There remains the question of fear. It is fear of a double kind. 
It seems to be partly due to the more or less unconscious realization 
that the Black man has been the curse of the world ws mes 
From him the world has caught the most deadly and most disgusting 
diseases, e.g., cholera, typhus, smallpox and syphilis.” 

The black man has not been the curse of the world hygienically. 
Before contact with the black, such diseases as mentioned 
above have existed among the white. 

Cholera was described by Hippocrates, Celsus, Aretaeus 
and others. The disease, supposed to originate in India 
where it is prevalent, is known in China, Russia, Eastern 
Europe, Canada, New York, &c. It has been found, though 
to a limited extent, in Great Britain. No record of its being 
found among the black. 


Typhus is a fever of cold and temperate climate. It is 
extremely rare in the tropics. 
Opinion differs as to the origin of smallpox. Dr. Baron, 


of Gloucester, entertained the opinion that it could be traced 
in the earliest writings of the Hebrews and Greeks, that it 
was seen by Hippocrates, and commented on by Galen. It 
has been contested whether it began in Egypt or was conveyed 
to the shores of the Red Sea from India. A writer states, 
** When, where, or how smallpox arose is not known. It 
certainly appeared in Europe in the sixth century.” 

Syphilis is held by some to have been introduced by the 
followers of Columbus, from West Indies, on their return 
from the discovery of Hayti, 1493: others hold that it first 
broke out among the French soldiers during the siege of 
Naples of 1494-5, 

It is thus clear that the world has not caught “ the most 
deadly and most disgusting diseases ’’ from the black.—I am, 
Sir, &c., OLADELE A. AJOSE. 

University Union, Glasgow. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Srir,—-I am sure all your readers must have been pleased with 
your spirited paragraphs on ‘“ The League and the Press.” 
It is, as you say, absurd to mock at the League of Nations 
Union for being led by bloodless (or, as some would have it, 
bloody) pacifists. If there is any ground for criticism, it 
would be in the opposite direction, that the Union is not 
courageously pacifist enough. 

Their speakers are always at pains to reiterate that the 
Union does not advocate unilateral disarmament by Great 
Britain. I have attended many of their meetings, and I 
have always felt that in this respect the Union leaders lag 
behind their supporters. What does this phrase, ‘* Unilateral 
Disarmament,” mean? That England should lead the line 
in disarming ? That is impossible. She is already too late 
to have that honour. Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland have neither armies nor navies nor air defences 
that could hope to withstand attacks from their heavily- 
armed neighbours. To all intents and purposes they repre- 
sent a group of Powers that do not place their trust in arma- 
ments. They have peace in their hearts. 

Professor Gilbert Murray ignores them when he diagnoses 
the situation in the phrase, ‘* Half Europe forcibly disarmed, 
the other half grossly overarmed.” Is it wise or quite 
courteous thus to ignore the nations which are generally 
admitted to be quite definitely among the most civilized of 
the world? They presumably, like the rest of us, have 
national honour, rights and culture to defend. Their merchant 
ships are found on every sea; Java and Sumatra are for their 
size the richest overseas possessions in the world. In 





=a 


these circumstances would it not be wiser to try to unde 
: : Ts 
stand the attitude of these nations towards armaments anj 
security, and to let them tell us whether they enjoy any 
greater or less sense of security without armaments ? 
The Select Committee on Capital Punishment has Tecently 
followed this plan with most telling effect. It was confronted 
with the firmly-held conviction that abolition of the death 
penalty would result in increased homicide and in burglar, 
carrying lethal weapons. In order to confirm or destroy this 
fear, the Committee asked the countries that had abolished 
it to give evidence as to their experience ; and both danger; 
were found to be imaginary. 
I venture to suggest that the League of Nations can render 
a great service to humanity, and probably ensure the succes 
of the Disarmament Conference in February, if they invite 
representatives of the relatively unarmed nations to giyé 
evidence as to their experience. We have heard ad nauseqm 
from what may be called the nervous Powers who prophesy 
all manner of terrors in the event of disarmament, but We 
never invite the evidence in the other sense from those who 
are not, to use Mr. Harold Nicolson’s words, “ so terribly 
and unnecessarily afraid.” If these latter countries fe¢| 
quite secure without armaments, and if we have sworn not 
to pursue our national aims by force, why should not Great 
Britain move away from the nervous group and join the 
courageous group of Powers? There is no such thing as 
unilateral disarmament.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
41 Easicheap, E.C. 3. Rospert O. MENNELL, 































[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—If “there is nothing incompatible between 100 per 
cent. enthusiasm for the British Commonwealth and 100 per 
cent. enthusiasm for the League ” (Spectator, May 28rd, page 
810), then, enthusiasm being the same genre—viz., political— 
in either case, the two propositions are identical, which is 
obviously fallacious. <A fifty-fifty ratio is the only logical 
alternative by such reasoning ; but such a principle would not 
be fair to the Empire which has the flesh and blood claims of 
a mother as against the purely diplomatic claims of a mother. 
in-law. 

British is as British does, and a preferential fostering of f 
Empire relationships should in nowise provoke the hostility 
of foreign powers, who have their own Empires to look after, 
and make no beating about the bush in doing so. Neither 
should it preclude adequate co-operation with the League ina 
common endeavour to establish a freemasonry of nations, but 
rather institute an example and precedent which might be 
advantageously pondered and compared.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh, PATRIOT, 























SLAVERY IN SIERRA LEONE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—The conflicting accounts of West African slavery may 
be due to the inconsistencies of. a transitional stage. The 
hardships of the servile status had been mitigated, and 
there was a tendency to misconstrue the silence of the 
oppressed class. But those having experience of adminis- 
tration will not question the far-reaching effects of the 
measures initiated by Governor Slater. The stigma was a 
reality. Many of the older slaves were freeborn men who had 
been taken prisoner in the wars of the ‘eighties. 

In the state of public opinion it was difficult to make 
emancipation effective. Slavery was only one feature of 
a complex social system which shows great vitality. Often 
the slaves were settled in their own villages, and they usually 
had the permissive use of land for their own farms. The 
exercise of freedom was likely to imperil friendly relations 
with the landlord. On the other hand, life for the slave 
had become more tolerable owing to the known attitude of 
the Government, and to the spread of humane ideas through 
Mohammedan and Christian channels. Such considerations 
made the slaves cautious. During the War a number of 
them went away as recruits in the labour corps. In due 
time all returned to their villages, and although they had 
drawn large sums of accumulated pay, few attempted to 
purchase their freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 



























Paut SHUFFREY, 





Thorncote, Edgehill Read, Ealing, W, 
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THE NEW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
$r,—Would you be so kind as to allow me to appeal to any 
of your readers interested in New Zealand for the church 
in the diocese affected by the recent earthquake ? The loss 
to the church is estimated at about £100,090. There are no 
endowments, and all necessary money for everything, including 
the stipends of the clergy, comes from the voluntary offerings 
of the laity. The latter are seriously impoverished, in many 
cases ruined. There has been a bad drought; and this, 
with the freezing works destroyed and the general financial 
depression in a farming community, renders the outlook 
most serious. Insurance policies do not cover earthquake 
damage, and the public relief funds do not help to repair the 
Joss to the church. Any contributions may be sent to me 
or Canon Yenks, Southwell, Notts., for the Waiapu Church 
Fund.—I am, Sir, &e., C. CoLERIDGE HARPER 
(Commissary for the Diocese). 
Ford Rectory, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


THE WALLACE CASE 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—The case of Mr. William Wallace, whose appeal 
against the sentence of death passed upon him at Liverpool 
was allowed by the Court of Criminal Appeal on May 18th, 
raises several disquieting problems. 

At his trial no positive evidence was brought forward 
against Mr. Wallace by the prosecution, and the case against 
him was far more like the ingenious efforts of a modern 
detective story writer than a serious indictment based upon 
evidence. The Judge told the jury that “ not a trace remained 
which would point to anyone as the murderer,” and it was 
“very difficult to say that it can be brought home to anyone 
in particular.” Yet the jury returned their verdict of guilty ! 

The result of the appeal has proved beyond question that 
this verdict was absolutely unjustified, for the Court of 
Criminal Appeal has repeatedly ruled that for the success of 
an appeal on the ground that the verdict was against the 
weight of evidence, ‘it is not sufficient to show merely that 
the case against the appellant was a very weak one,” or that 
“members of the Court feel some doubt as to the correctness 
of the verdict.” ‘‘ If there was evidence to support the 
conviction, the appeal will be dismissed’? (Archbold, 1922, 
ed. p. 377). 

Surely the right lesson to draw from this case is not—as 
some would have us believe—that the Court of -Criminal 
Appeal has proved itself a satisfactory protection against 
miscarriages of justice, but that, since a jury can be so irres- 
ponsible, there is urgent need for that Court to take a much 
less restricted view of its own powers. 

But we should be wrong to assume that the only danger 
is that juries may convict persons on insufficient evidence ; 
they may acquit persons against the weight ofevidence. Several 
factors would seem to operate to produce this paradox. 
If the crime is a particularly revolting one or the jury has 
been made aware of adverse facts about the character of the 
accused, juries may base their verdicts upon probabilities 
far removed from certainty or even, as in this case, upon 
supposition. The Bench has not always discouraged such 
verdicts, and less than two years ago a well-known Judge 
told a jury “‘ not to be unduly alarmed by the words * beyond 
reasonable doubt.’ ’’ On the other hand, if the sympathies 
of the jury have been aroused on the side of the accused, 
either owing to extenuating circumstances or in revulsion 
from the nature of the penalty, juries may acquit against the 
weight of evidence. A year ago a judge told a man he had 
been “ lucky in his jury.” 

I believe in the jury system. But we have a clear duty 
laid upon us to realize its limitations and to protect both the 
juryman and the prisoner from its inherent weaknesses. 
Every effort should be made to ensure that a juryman comes 
to his duty with an unprejudiced mind and to that end I 
have every sympathy with the view that the preliminary 
police court proceedings in trials for indictable offences 
should not be reported in the Press. _ (This is a very different 
proposal from that of conducting the trial itself in camera, 
which would be a most dangerous innovation.) Secondly, 
how can we expect true verdicts if the penalty to result 


from them is regarded: by a considerable section of the public 
as wrong or unduly harsh? Thirdly, we should realize 
that with all our safeguards, grave mistakes may be made 
by juries and there is, therefore, urgent need for the Court 
of Criminal Appeal to exercise those powers which we are 


-convineced our legislators must have originally intended for 


it and to review the evidence in those other appeals which 
come before it where, though not so outstanding as that 
of Mr. Wallace, the case against the appellant is such as 
to arouse misgiving and doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Roy CALVERT. 
1 Queen’s Rise, Richmond, Surrey, 


IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToOR.] 
S1r,—Speaking from experience of thousands of lads between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who have been committed 
to prison on remand during the last ten years, I am naturally 
familiar with the procedure described by Mr. Denyer. May I 
say how thoroughly I agree with him on one point; viz., the 
great value of remand in custody rather than on bail. It is 
not only essential for proper medical examination and socio- 
logical investigation, but is also, as Mr. Denyer truly says, 
invaluable in giving a sharp pull-up to a careless, indifferent 
lad, and making him realize the seriousness of his position. 

But may I also state my deep disagreement with Mr. 
Denyer’s further conclusion that prison is the right place in 
which to detain these lads? I believe it is the wrong place, 
and that detention there is often fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Mr. Denyer states that a taste of prison is 
enough to make a boy decide never to come before a Court 
again, and that he seldom does. If this were true the cure 
of young delinquents would be simpler and easier than it is! 
My experience is the exact reverse. Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt— it is realized that prison is not so terrible after all— 
the wholesome dread of it fades, and the sense of shame is 
quickly forgotten. One of the most depressing things in 
prison work is the frequency with which the same familiar 
young faces recur, like a stage army. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that some of these boys, 
though admittedly a small percentage, are found “* not guilty,” 
and have therefore suffered the stigma of prison and the risks 
of contamination (which can never be wholly eliminated), 
without justification. In a large majority of cases, although 
they are guilty, the Court does not proceed to conviction, 
but makes an order under the Probation Act; in others it 
sentences the lad to Borstal Detention. The idea—and a very 
right one—is that only in the last resort should the extreme 
cqurse be taken of exposing a boy or girl to acquaintance 
with prison. But the whole object is defeated if they are 
first sent to gaol on remand. 

For this reason a large body of influential opinion is pressing 
for the establishment of Investigation Centres to which lads 
of the adolescent age could be sent, as those under sixteen now 
are to Remand Homes. This would give all the advantages of 
remand in custody, without the drawbacks and dangers of 
prison.—I am, Sir, &c., 

170 Coleherne Court, Liztan LE MEsuRIER (Mrs.). 

Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 5. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Denyer’s thirty-six years’ experience as a Magis- 
trate’s Clerk entitles him to a respectful hearing, but others 
of equal weight hold very different opinions. I call as witness 
on my side the Prison Commissioners, whose Report for 
1928 contains a passage which might have been written as 
an answer to Mr. Denyer. It runs thus: 


“Tt is said that some Justices when dealing with certain types 
of young offenders, although they do not intend to impose a sentence 
of imprisonment, think it advantageous to remand them to prison 
as a lesson, so as to give them a taste of prison. If this view be 
held, it is entirely mistaken, and involves a misuse of the pro- 
cedure of remand in custody. A remand to prison has no deterrent 
effect—in fact by familiarizing a young person with prison con- 
ditions, it is likely to lessen his apprehension of a sentence of 
imprisonment ; it involves a social stigma and loss of respect and 
thereby makes it more difficult for the offender to re-establish 
himself when ultimately placed on probation: and it exposes him 
to risk of contamination.” 


The boy who has been wisely handled by the magistrate 
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and probation officer and yet snaps his fingers at the Court 
is not likely to be overawed by Wormwood Scrubs; but. I 
admit that, in a very few cases (probably less than five per 
cent.of the two thousand five hundred lads remanded annually 
to prison) a certain deterrent effect may be achieved and no 
apparent harm done. In the vast majority of cases imprison- 
ment is an unmitigated evil; in many it does irreparable 
damage ; in some it is the decisive factor in turning a young 
delinquent into a habitual criminal. 

In fact, Mr. Denyer is defending the practice of burning 
down the house to secure an infinitesimal helping of roast 
pork—and not the best pork at that. There are less expensive 
methods, but Mr. Clynes says we cannot afford them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CicELY M. Craven, Hon. Secretary. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


LOTTERIES 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Str,—I have been much interested in the views expressed 
in your columns on the subject of Lotteries, because I have 
given a good deal of thought to substituting a National 
Lottery for much of the speculation that now goes on in 
this country. Fifty years ago and later, the Louisiana State 
Lottery was in operation in this country, but as the tickets 
and literature were excluded from the United States mail, 
the different privately operated Express Companies, such as 
the Southern Express, Adams Express, American Express, 
&e., were utilized. It was perfectly true that in some cases 
men spent money for lottery tickets which should have been 
dévoted to other uses, but it was also true that men were 
speculating in stocks, food, staples and horse racing. 

From time to time, there appear in the public press state- 
ments respecting the vast amount of money lost in speculative 
investments, many of which were dishonest from the beginning, 
and it has seemed to me that human nature requires some 
outlet for that desire to secure something for nothing. Would 
it not be better for Government to conduct regular lotteries 
without any false sentiment, and with the definite thought 
that under Government supervision those who had any 
desire to speculate might do so at least with an assurance 
that the lottery would be honestly conducted ? I am not in 
favour of extraordinary lotteries advertised for some par- 
ticular occasion, because these simply introduce a feverish 
element which would not be the case if the Government 
conducted lotteries regularly and on a scientific basis. 

1. There should be no pretence of charity by representing that all 
or part of the profit will go to some hospital. 

2. There should be no very large prizes. Probably a maximum 
of £20,000 or $100,000.00 should not be exceeded. 

3. Neither should the largest sum be limited to one major prize. 
Whatever maxiinum sum is decided upon should apply to at least 
three winning tickets. 

4. Below the maximum prize there should be a reasonable number 
in each group, finally getting down to a maximum prize of one 
£1 or $5.00. 

5. The tickets should not be divisible, although of course, it 
would be impossible to restrain private individuals clubbing together 
and taking out one ticket in the name of one party. 

6. The Government should retain forty per cent., applying that 
amount to the expenses and to such other public needs as might 
appear proper. The remaining sixty per cent. should be divided 
among the ticket holders. 

Based upon the experience in America with respect to 
the American Red Cross, I believe that there is considerable 
force in the statement that hospitals now deriving support 
from private subscriptions will suffer under any distribution 
of prize money. The American Red Cross always depends 
upon private subscriptions, has rejected the offer of Govern- 
ment grants, and never has failed to raise enough money to 
carry out any necessary relief in the United States. This 
statement, of course, does not apply to the War period.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. C. PowE., 

McCormick Building, Chicago. 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—You were kind enough to publish a letter last November 
on the subject of our inquiry into the distribution of the 
Great Crested Grebe in England, Scotland and Wales. | This 
year we are continuing that enquiry. We should, therefore, 
be most grateful for any information on the nesting haunts of 


neni 


— 


— 


the bird, as the success of our survey depends on the Senerous 
support of naturalists throughout the country. It is earnestly 
requested that all who can give us help of any kind with this 
work, especially in the South-East of England, and in al] parts 
of Scotland, will communicate with T. H. Harrisson, Pembyok, 
College, Cambridge.—We are, Sir, &c., 

T. H. Harrisson, P. A. D. Ho.tom, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Rurawt AMENITIES. 


The case for Rural Amenities has now been recognized ag 
a responsibility for the Government: the report of the 
Royal Commission on National Parks has been published 
and the Town Planning Bill is in Committee. The success of 
both is threatened by the Land Tax proposals. Common 
sense suggests that all three should be considered together — 
AINSLIE Darsy, 87 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 


roke 


LETTERS OF BEARDSLEY. 

I am editing a collection of nearly 200 letters written 
by Beardsley to his publisher, Leonard Smithers, between 
the years 1895 and 1898. As these are not a complete col. 
lection I should be very glad to hear from owners of original 
letters written by Beardsley to Smithers. If they would 
send me the original letters I would take the greatest care 
of them and after copying them would return them by 
registered post.—R. A. Wa ker, 60 St. Michael's Road, 
Bedford. 

TRAPPING Witp ANIMALS FOR Fer. 

At the annual meeting of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes at the Albert Hall, where some 8,000 
women delegates from all over the country were assembled, 
the following resolution was carried :—‘* That in view of 
the sufferings entailed by the present methods of trapping 
wild animals for fur, the women of England should be urged 
to ask for and, when possible, to buy only humanely farmed 
furs, or other furs humanely obtained, and so discourage 
cruelty and encourage employment in the. British industry.” 
A similar movement to discourage the steel trap, which 
tortures but does not kill, is now being started in Canada.— 
C. Van DER By. (Major), Founder of the Fur Crusade, 
Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants. 


Song for Telemachus 


Dark Ithaca rises from the waters 
of the sunlit midday sea, 

and in the silence of the sun 

‘stands the palace of Ulysses. 


Over the crags and the rising roofs 

is the tower where Penelope 

sits alone until darkness dims 

the line of the horizon : 

till darkness covers the trees in the courtyard 
and the hills where the sheep are feeding... . 


Bitter is it for him who meditates on wrong, 

bitter is it to be filled with desire of revenge. 

Ask not gaiety of Telemachus, 

seek him not in the hall where the torches are lit, 
where to the sound of the harps the dancers, 

for the pleasure of the suitors, the young aspirants, 
in slow patterns move. 


Oh stern Telemachus, 
was it happy to be the son of Ulysses, 
the guide of his people, the wise Ulysses ? 


Far is he from you and his people 

far is he from the centre of his heart. 

It is ever so with the wise men, the councillors, 
in the land of marvel they are lost, 

with the spirits of the sea and the sky 

they are alone. 


Oh Telemachus, bitter are your days, 

The fame of your father has brought many strangers to the 
door— 

you are lost among the faces of the strangers. 


My song for Telemachus 
is harsh as sea salt, 
mournful as the deep cleft valleys 
of the mountains. 
EDWARD ASICROFT. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly writtcn on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
i No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 7 (Set by “Dvaus.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a Thumb-nail Short Story 
(true or otherwise) beginning “‘ On Whit Monday ... .” 
The length, including a title, must not exceed 350 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June Ist, 


1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of June 13th. 


Competition No. 8 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


A prize of £8 8s. is offered for the best paragraph 
of pure nonsense made up of sentences or clauses taken 
from this issue of the Spectator. The paragraph must not 
exceed 850 words in length. For the purposes of this 
competition a clause consists of not less than four words 
enclosed by two stops of any sort, and may not be taken 
from the advertising matter. Page-references must be 
appended. Competitors are reminded that the purest 
nonsense is never wholly meaningless nor wholly inconse- 
quent. We give below a specimen opening for such a 
paragraph from our issue of May 16th: 

“Sir Edward is a man of wide experience in public affairs, 
beside whom Dick Turpin was a mere cowardly hooligan. But 
he has a good deal of pigment buried in cells close to the nerve 
ends. This knowledge is terrifying. Landing at Hamburg with 
a cage of eagles as personal luggage, he gave up boxing, cricket, 
and his ambition to be an actor, but not for fear of icebergs and 


seldom from want of nourishment . . .” (From pages 763, 
191, 765, 786, 793, 779.) 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 7th, 
1931, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
June 20th. 


The result of Competition No. 6 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 5 


(REporT AND Awarp BY ‘“ DUGLI.”’) 
A prize of £8 8s. was offered for a list of suggested 
familiar names for the following flowers: chrysanthemum, 
nasturtium, dahlia, geranium, gladiolus, fuchsia. (Examples 
of familiar names are cherry-pie for heliotrope, snapdragon 
for antirrhinum, &¢.) Only one name might be suggested 
for each flower. 

It is possible for a thorough ignoramus in garden matters 
to gain the reputation of an expert by the judicious use of 
afew long Latin names. But such formality is really the sign 
of the stranger, as of the visitor to London who sets his 
watch by Great Benjamin’s Clock and sees Shakespeare 
acted at the Victorian Theatre. 

The six flowers that were the subject of this competition 
should have been long enough among us to have earned 
their familiar names. Such names cannot be conferred by 
order of the Royal Horticultural Society. As Elspeth Ryan 
reminds us—quoting from Mr. de Ia Mare, “* for the most 
part the meaning and reference of the names of wild fiowers 
shines out of their faces. . . .” 

The interest of this competition has been the way in which 
certain suggested names do appear to “ shine out of the faces” 
of the chosen flowers. Another interesting point has been 
the almost gencral agreement that chrysanthemum, nas- 
turtium, geranium and gladiolus are male flowers, while 
dahlia and fuchsia are female. There were exceptions, of 
course. Chrysanthemum was Shaggy Jane to one com- 
petitor; gladioli were Duchess Flowers or Proud Ladies ; 
geranium was Emily or even Grandmamma! But on the 


Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
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whole the sex, as well as the character, of each flower seems 
to have been tacitly accepted by all those who knew them 
well enough to give them their “ little names.” 

Geranium was on the whole unpopular. It was City 
Pride, Villapride, Tell-tale, Gossip. It is also credited with 
a military character and appears on many lists as Soldier, 
Gerry Red-Coat, Musketeer. Several competitors remem- 
bered Dahlia’s old name of Georgina. Both Dahlias and 
Chrysanthemums figure as Autumn Pr d: or Autumn Glory. 
Dahlia suffered under such names as Earwig’s Cradle, Donkey’s 
Doughnuts, and seems aptly described as ‘‘ Proud Polly ” ! 
The most remarkable name given to any flower is that of 
Baby Eels For Breakfast for Chrysanthemum! Nasturtium’s 
cheerful adaptability is shown as Jack-Run-Over-All, Hardy 
Brightness, Forbid-Me-Not, Blazer. Gladiolus is dignified 
as Lords-in-Waiting, Knights-Ride-By and Sword and Sceptre. 

Excellent lists were sent by the Rev. L. B. Towner, 
D. Carlton, Jabberwock, C. C. Vyvyan, B. Noel Saxby, Guy 
Innes, Mrs. Michael Joseph (whose Ladywax is a happy 
suggestion for Dahlia), Miss Montrésor and Kimmer. 

The prize of three guineas is divided equally between 

Miss D. N. DALGLisu, 
6 Macaulay Road, S.W. 4, 
and 
Mrs. BLANCHE WINDER 
Graythwaite Manor, 
Grange-over-Sands. 

Miss Dalglish’s Rosabel and Mrs. Winder’s Herb-Lucifer 
are particularly good. 

Mrs. G. E. Church nearly won a third share. But Pavlova 
is too much of a nurseryman’s name to fit the friendly fuchsia 
of West country and Irish cottage walls. (Her Honourably 
Mentioned list is given below.) 


The Winning Lists. 
Chrysanthemum : 

derspur. Dahlia : 

Gladiolus : Sword Lily. 


Nasturtium: Wan- 
Captain Crane. 


Count-my-petals. 
Glorishears. Geranium : 
Fuchsia: Rosabel. 

D. N. DALGuisu. 


Chrysanthemum: Venus’s Mop. Nasturtium: Salad-bite. 
Dahlia: Collars and Ruffs. Geranium: Herb-Lucifer. 
Gladiolus: King’s Rocket. Fuchsia: Dancing-Ladies. 

BLANCHE WINDER. 


Honourably Mentioned. 
Chrysanthemum: Late Love. 

Dahlia: Queen’s Favour. Geranium: 

Summer’s Spear. Fuchsia: Pavlova. 


Punchinello, 
Gladiolus: 


Nasturtium : 
Grenadier. 


G. E. Cuurcu. 


Chrysanthemum: Tatters. Nasturtium: Climbing-Jack. 


Dahlia:  Quillie. Geranium: _Bright-eye. Gladiolus ; 
Flaming-sword. Fuchsia: Merry-bell. 
C. C. Vyvyan. 
Chrysanthemum: Winter Glory. Nasturtium: Brass: 


Gardeners’ Joy. 
Queen Anne's 
M. L. 


Geranium : 
Fuchsia : 


Dahlia : None-so-solemn. 
Deatii’s vintage. 


face. 
Gladiolus : 
Bells. 


Nasturtium: Bright- 


Chrysanthemum: Winter's Pride. 
Gladiolus : 


weed. Dahlia: Ladywax. Geranium: Suntrap. 
Colourspike. Fuchsia: Chinese Bells. 
Mrs. MicnAELt JOSEPH. 
Penny-leaf. 
Gladiolus ; 
KKIMMER. 


Chrysanthemum: Wintercheer. Nasturium : 
Dahlia: Finger-root. Geranium: Windowjoy. 
Swordstiff. Fuchsia: Ring-the-bell. 
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eS 
“<< — 
Its Origins ne S 
I nave been whiling away part of a wet week (ye gods—all when he was shouldered aside in the press to action ; but he 19 
nine of you—a wet week by the sea, in Italy, in May! What emerged again, usually with increased powers. Then came A 0 
an excuse for Lars Porsena !) by exploring the bookcases of the third phase: in many instances the object was made [J manus 
this place. Next to a volume of stories, by a titled authoress, purely as a vehicle for his skill and not for any Purpose of fp edited 
in which culture pulled level with morality, was a book entitled —_ utility. Miracles of embellishment were achieved by workey § editor: 
The Dining Room, published in the middle of the last century. in all the arts. I have just been refreshing my Memory ff sekno’ 
Here, I thought, is something to point a pretty moral. But of some of them in Florence and Siena. The introduction gone | 
the first paragraph I read amazed me : of machinery brought with it the fourth phase: it became pimsel 
‘« All modern dinnerware fails in the matter of form in the rare possible to make duplicates—or, rather, debased copies of  Aubre 
cases when it is even good in colour. The tops and handles of vege- beautiful ornament at great speed and little cost. Everyone vivid 
table dishes and tureens seem invented for the purpose of being = gould have all the ornament he wanted wherever he wanted worth 
tortured into every wild and unsuitable shape. They are tied on i : : iti a 
with bows and ends of ribbon, green, pink and blue. They are made and he had it. Manufacturers vied with each other in pro- tattle 
to imitate canes and rustie wood work. They are shaped as if com- ducing extravagances wilder and wilder in form and coloy it i 
posed of cord and tassels, or strings of beads. They are, in fact, (CJasses unused to forming a judgment ‘of artistic vale, : 
everything they ought not to be—ugly, useless, dirty and easily fi : 8 J gt 3 a Values for it 
tetera ound themselves the proud owners of objects which they reade! 
" A = ‘ ; believed to be beautiful. ‘Taste in all classes was inj , 
Was there then a voice crying in the wilderness even at that : : ts a 5 Injured ty enter 
: : é E; ae ; ie é the glut of spurious art. The Victorian Age had come, recent! 
time—and in a series with so sinister a title as “ Art in the Pri : any 3 
* ae n ae rimarily, I think, the modern movement is a reaction from Jol 
Home”? Greatly intrigued, I cast about a bit more. The thi Begs ‘ 
‘ ; ; % is; but it is very much more. It is not content to decry pst: 
illustrations were not reassuring; but I found a pretty half- ine Soe : Pie fl 
5 : : é se ideas of beauty and put nothing in their stead ; it is even factic 
dozen pages dealing caustically with the various flowers ; ies Ee : : 
: q é : ‘ more constructive than destructive. Confronted by a revoly. Surve 
of imagination into which the china ornament manufacturers ae ih : ees ee , 
: : : tion in the processes by which almost every article is made, it Mise 
of that time blossomed. At any rate, the comparison in 3 ’ 
: é : : draws from these processes and their results new canons of the | 
views would be interesting. I settled down to read from 1 z 
i = : : : , xeauty which may perhaps be found the purest, as they are he b 
the beginning, ignoring the pictures and trying to stifle a : ; 
; ARG ERE the most austere yet attained. I am warned by a philosopher he di 
wince at the word “ artistic. an a a ‘ Ses - 
2 5 friend against the “ functionalist ”’ doctrine that perfect his a 
The authoress’s creed was much the same as ours: the ve : ace rem 
ee : : ahi a : utility results in beauty. This he dismissed as a fallacy, and desc 
abolition of the inessential and the fitting of everything for its ; : 
: mao . : quoted, if I remember rightly, a sewage-farm as an example, head 
purpose. There was but one omission : she made no mention ; ‘ i ile 5 Rie aie 
: ; Se ieee He may be right, I am not a trained philosopher, nor am [| I 
of the beauty to be found in every material by using it rightly. mente 5 : : nD 
obit eee : <a: gs.’y) an authority on sewage farms ; but, in that case, it seems that ili 
Instead, she laid great stress on the importance of “* artistic AE: : Colli 
: we need a subdivision of beauty into beauty of form and d 
ornament. Exactly what her standards were I was unable A : an 
; SE : A e beauty of function, with some new word for the latter, | 
to discover. Try the following extracts, in which she is : was 
: : : : : can see no reason why the perfect sewage farm should not be ied 
discussing sideboards, and see if you are any more successful : . é di 
pM 2 : = : : beautiful: I have already seen from trains more than one 
The so-called baronial sideboards we sometimes see, . ; : =i Ki 
especially in exhibitions, are to be carefully avoided. They aro having something of the charm of a formal garden. But such the 
of enormous size and are covered with carving. A frieze at the beauty would at first sight appear to be of a different order bev 
back represents Queen Elizabeth on a progress. A stag’s head from that of a statue by Michelangelo, which has no obvious a 
surmounts a high pediment. Every panel has a head projecting Senet er ant . This differe meen . “a th 
from it. Cornucopiae full of impossible fruit form the framing of 7¥UMCtlon Dut to exist, Als cillerence 1s reduced when we had 
a gigantic mirror. . . .” consider the statue as having a definite space to fill. Compare Sein 
F = 66 ——, ° of ‘ 18. 66 . =) , 
Or, worse still : the bronze copy of his David with Cellini’s Perseus, on 
a : : ios both of which I saw within the same hour in Florence. The 
After a time you may moct with some inlaid or carved panels. ; oe : com 
Take out your deal panels and put the old ones in their stead. former is magnificently placed in a great open space over. und 
Again, you may meet with some fat well-rounded balustrades. looking the city, and, most emphatically, ‘* comes off ”’ (apart foll 
If you can find some old balustrades from the altar of some restored from an incongruous pedestal). The second, equally supreme 
church they will do extremely well—beautifully moulded work || aie all da aceite IE te Dine ol a 
being constantly turned out of our churches. Saw them in half 2% vices of art, —_ no i vecause . is badly placed under a hap 
and place them against the plain front at either side of the cupboard loggia. It has an impossible function to perform, and thus 
doors. A good set of brass handles and scutcheons may often Joses almost all but technical value, except to the artistic snob 
be picked up, and will set off the drawer fronts and cupboard locks. ai it 
In short, nothing that is good of its kind comes amiss, and your linn. senses ‘ oy 
only difficulty will be to know when to leave off. You must take Take now the beauty of function. This is not always s 
care, however, to leave off in good time, and not to overload your obvious; either because we find it difficult to rid our minds Pf 
sideboard with mere ornament for its own sake. of the association of ornament with beauty, or because the 
The seed is there—but how malformed its fruit! And function is not yet performed in the best possible manner. I Ir 
why is the “ baronial sideboard ” inferior to the other one? saw lately two struts, some thirty feet long, whose function 19% 
It would at least have the merits of consistency and homo- was to brace a water tower. Until quite recent years these for 
geneity. Perhaps the editor of the serics had said to her: would have been made of steel girders, and would not have the 
*“And you must give them something they can make for appeared beautiful. The ends, which bear the smallest net 
themselves.” But in spite of lapses in taste and strange stresses, would have been—quite unnecessarily—as thick as ins 
inconsistencies we can see in this book the first uncertain the middle where the maximum stress occurs. In_ferro- to 
steps towards “ The Modern Home,” the beginning of the concrete, as I saw them, the section tapered gradually off acl 
revolt against superfluous ornament. towards each end in proportion to the decreasing stresses : the Sit 
We can trace the various stages in the development of result was a thing of undoubted beauty. If these examples of 
domestic art somewhat as follows. At first, each article was do not entirely bridge the gap between “ functionalism ” and St 
made for utility alone. Its form was conditioned by three “ expressionism,” they show that it is not so wide as might me 
factors : its work, the skill of its makers, and the materials at be thought. They show, too, how a work of apparently pure po 
their disposal ; but its existence was entirely duc to the first of | art is to be regarded in the modern home not for itself alone, m 
these. Then came the artist, and began to decorate things. His but as a part—though possibly a most important part of a afi 
earliest efforts would be crude, and were probably ignored by consistent whole. The functionalist is steadily losing ground ev 
the rest of his tribe, while he, himself, then as now, was no with his theory that nothing is needed but stark fulfilment of en 
doubt considered a poor sort of fish by the “* huntin’, shootin’ ’’ purpose. Beautiful though such work can and—in my opinion ey 
majority. In time, however, his work began to draw attention —-must be, there will always be room for purcly decorative th 
and, helped perhaps by association with magic, came to be additions ; and these, used in the modern manner, gain both se 
eagerly sought. Richer men commissioned his efforts; from their paucity and from their supreme fitness to their sh 
even among the sporting clement it was presently the thing to surroundings. m 
admire art. There were set-backs, of course; rude periods G. M. Boumpurey. 
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John Aubrey 


Scandal and Credulities ef John Aubrey. Edited by 
John Collier with engravings by Helen Kapp. (Peter Davies, 
1931.) 
A COMPLETE, OT almost complete, transcript of Aubrey’s 
manuscripts was published in 1898 by the Clarendon Press, 
edited with scholarly pains by Andrew Clark. ‘The present 
editor, Mr. John Collier, already known as a witty novelist, 
acknowledges his debt to this earlier edition, but he too has 
to the original manuscripts and the task he has set 
pimself is somewhat different. His object was to use 
Aubrey as a kind of spotlight throwing a circle of sudden, 
vivid illumination upon the lives of seventeenth-century 
yorthies. Bits of seandal, physical peculiarities, tittle- 
tattle of Oxford common-rooms and gossip of London taverns 
it is all in Aubrey for those who have the patience to dig 
for it. Mr. Collier has had the patience, and the general 
reader owes him a debt of gratitude for one of the most 
entertaining and illuminating volumes published within 
recent years. 

John Aubrey was an eccentric antiquary who wasted his 
substance in litigation and his time in the attempted satis- 
faction of an insatiable curiosity. He was the author of a 
Survey of Wiltshire, a Perambulation of Surrey, a Collection of 
Miscellanies and certain Brief Lives from which the bulk of 
the present book is drawn. He was born in 1625; in 1649 
he brought to light the megalithic remains at Avebury, and 
he died, a penniless dependent, in 1697. He helped Wood in 
his antiquarian work, a service for which Wood repaid him by 
describing him as “a shiftless person, roving and magotie- 
headed, and sometimes little better than crased.” 

In Aubrey’s MSS. the lives are in no kind of order; Mr. 
Collier has arranged his extracts roughly chronologically, 
and they range from an anecdote of Sir Thomas More, who 
was born in 1480, to a story of Sir William Davenant, who 
died in 1668. 

From an early age, Aubrey had a passion for listening to 
the tales of old men, and although such old men can hardly 
have known Sir Thomas More, several of them remembered 
“the rood screen and the wafers,” i.e., the old religion, and 
had set eyes on Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Ben 
Jonson or William Shakespeare. Perhaps Aubrey’s views 
concerning Shakespeare were not very profound (* His 
comoedies will remaine witt as long as the English tongue is 
understood for that he handles mores hominum’’), but the 
following paragraph has an admirably authentic ring : 

“The humour of the Constable in Midsomernight’s Dreame, he 
happened to take at Grendon, in Bucks (I think it was Midsomer 


The 


Night that he happened to lye there), which is the roade from 
London to Stratford, and there was living that Constable about 
1642, when I first came to Oxon.” 


Or this : 

‘“* Old Sir Thomas Malett, one of the Justices of the King’s Bench 

tempore Caroli I et I] knew Sir Walter (Raleigh), and I have heard 
him say, that, notwithstandmg his so great mastership in style 
and his conversation with the learnedest and politest persons, yet 
he spake broad Devonshire to his dying day.” 
There is a chapter cn Francis Bacon full of vivid detail 
detail to which Mr. Lytton Strachey was much indebted for 
his description of Bacon in Elizabeth and Essex. There is 
an account of Ben Jonson’s clothes—‘‘ a coachman’s coate 
with slitts under the arme-pitts’’°—and of “his studyeing 
chaire, which was of strawe, such as olde woemen used,” and 
we learn also that “at that time of his long retyrement his 
pentions (so much as came in) was given to a Woman that 
governed him, with whom he lived and dyed nere the Abie 
in Westminster, and that nether he nor she tocoke much care 
for next weeke, and would be sure not to want wine ; of which 
he usually tooke tco much before he went to bed, if not oftener 
and soner.” Much virtue in * oftener and soner.” 

Aubrey is even better when he is writing of those he knew 
himself, such as old Ralph Kettell the master of his college 
(Trinity), who “ dragg’d with one foot a little, by which he 
gave warning (like the rattlesnake) of his comemg,” and 
whose heart was broken by the rude behaviour of the soldiery 
during the Civil War. Aubrey knew Milton’s widow, and 
learned from her that he received ‘*‘ John Dreyden” very 
civilly, but did not like * Mr. T. Hobbs ” at all. Aubrey was 
at Davenant’s funeral and admired his ‘fine coffin of walnut- 

ree.” He was acquainted with Waller, and tapped his 
reminiscences of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, of Sydney 
Godolphin and of Thomas Hobbes. In fact he tapped the 
reminiscences of everyone he met and set them down, not 
scientifically, indeed, but with an astonishing felicity of phrase, 
so that the warlike, learned, and lecherous seventeenth century 
lives for us as it does not live in the pages of more sober 
chronicles. It is only fair to warn readers, as Mr. Collier does 
very wittily in his Introduction, that there is much lechery 
in this volume, for Aubrey was no Bowdler and loved a bit of 
scandal (and the stronger the better) as well as any don of 
them all. Those who are capable of what Mr. Collier calls 
‘adult laughter,” and who relish the flavour of an epoch, 
and the rich gusto of human nature will draw from this 
volume an exquisite and curiously profound pleasure. For 
authenticity, even when Aubrey is most credulous, is patent 
in every line of it. James LAVER, 


British Foreign Policy 


Speeches on Foreign Affairs. By Sir Edward Grey (the Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon). Selected with an introduction by Paul 
Knaplund, Ph.D. London. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is a little surprising that we should have had to wait until 

1931 for an adequate collection of Lord Grey’s speeches on 

foreign affairs, and it is, perhaps, rather a humiliating thought 


that we should have left it to an American scholar to take the . 


necessary initiative. Perhaps the fault lies, in the last 
instance, with Lerd Grey himself, for he was never the man 
to court publicity or to attach great importance to his personal 
achievements. It is rather noticeable how little there is of 
Sir Edward Grey in these speeches, although practically all 
of them were delivered by him in his capacity of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. They are rarely more than state- 
ments, careful, moderate and a trifle dry, of Government 
policy, as explained to the House by the Government’s 
mouthpiece. It is seldom possible to detect even a striving 
after elegance of form. On one single occasion—the famous 
evening of August 3rd, 1914, which determined Great Britain’s 
entry into the World War, Grey is obviously speaking under 
extreme emotional stress; but even here he eschews all 
rhetoric, and when making what is, after all, essentially a 
sentimental appeal to British friendship for France—a friend- 
ship which was the fruit of his life’s work—he will say no 
more than this : 

“How far that friendship entails obligation—it has been a 


friendship between the nations and ratified by the nations—how 
far that friendship entails an obligation, let every man look into 
his own heart, and his own feelings, and construe the extent of the 
obligation for himself. I construe it myself as I feel it, but I do 
not wish to urge upon anyone else more than their feelings dictate 
as to what they should feel about the obligation. The House, 
individually and collectively, may judge for itself. I speak my 
personal view, and I have given the House my own feeling in the 
matter.” 

This extract alone will show that these speeches, unlike 
those of Asquith, are not likely to be widely read for their 
literary qualities, the more so as most of them were never 
even corrected. Their value is entirely historical, but as such, 
it is, of course, very large. In the recent spate of archival 
publications, in which our own country has joined late, but 
with the solid effectiveness which characterises all productions 
of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, it is rather easy to forget 
that world history was not altogether shaped in Embassies 
and Foreign Offices. In Western Europe the last word in 
policy still rested with Parliament, and the presentation to 
Parliament of a Government’s point of view is of hardly less 
importance than the confidential record of that Government’s 
inner workings. Professor Knaplund has, indeed, definitely 
got together this material to serve as a companion to the series 
of “ British Documents,” and it is obvious that the task 
needed to be done, if only for the use of students. It must be 
added that its usefulness would have been enhanced if the 
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cross-references to the documents had been less scanty, and 
the introduction, which is good as far as it goes, had been less 
austere in its brevity. The selection is, however, good ; 
no speech of the first importance has been omitted. 

The volume covers the whole field of British foreign policy 
during the ten years immediately preceding the World War. 
The Hague Conference, Persia, Morocco, Macedonia and many 
other subjects are touched upon, but the connecting thread 
running through the whole is the development of the Entente 
with France, and the effect of that development upon Ger- 
many. In the light of after events, when the wisdom of 
grouping Powers in understandings or alliances seems so 
questionable, the whole tale of this diplomacy is not without 
irony. It does, however, appear entirely clear that Grey 
himself was sincerely convinced that the Entente with France 
made altogether for peace, and in no way involved hostility 
towards Germany. As late as March, 1914, he defended his 
system in these remarkable terms : 

““ What was essential, I think, and has proved to be essential to 
the peace of Europe during the troublous times of the last two 
years has been the existing grouping of the Powers, and the part 
which in those groups was played by the different Powers to preserve 
the peace, and which they could not have played so successfully 
if they had not belonged to those particular groups.” 

The passage in which he most decisively repudiates the 
intention which had been, and still is, attributed to him, of 
seeking to “ encircle’? Germany occurs in 1909, when he 
declares that of the two “extreme things” which might 
provoke a conflict, one would be 

“an attempt by us to isolate Germany. No nation of her standing 
and her position would stand a policy of isolation assumed by 
neighbouring Powers.” 

The second would be an attempt by any Power to isolate 
Britain and dominate the Continent. 

The British documents show that the repudiation, which 
Grey goes on to make, of any attempt to detach Austria from 
Germany, was completely sincere. Probably few Foreign 
Ministers could indeed find their reputations so little damaged 
by the simultaneous republication of their public speeches and 
their secret decisions. _The sad thing is that it was a very 
excess of innocence that led Grey into confusion at last. One 
cannot help feeling that the rule enjoining registration and 
publication of all treaties, and depriving those not registered 
of legal validity, is not only a deterrent to the guileful, but also 
a great protection for the honest. 


A Michelangelo’s Sonnets 


In the Days of the Giants. By W. J. Doherty. With an Intro- 
duction by Viscount Knebworth. .(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue qualities which make a man a master in any particular 
walk of life can be seen in his other activities. Michelangelo 
in his sonnets, D. H. Lawrence in his drawings, Goethe in 
his statesmanship, all showed their genius in some degree. 
Mr. Doherty, the writer of this book, was a master in the 
ascetic art of boxing. He was Middle-Weight Champion of 
South Africa and Heavy-Weight Champion of Australia. 
He established a world’s record by knocking out George 
Cooper in fifteen seconds. To reach those great heights he 
lived a life of rigid discipline, of constant physical and intel- 
Jectual pre-occupation with his purpose, conquering gradually 
and with the fierce effort of the self-taught amateur, one 
difficulty after another, until he was able to meet and defeat 
some of the greatest scientific fighters of the old order. 

The tale of those men, who fought for the art and not for 
the sake of huge purses and a film-star fame, needs to be told 
by a Conan Doyle, a Hazlitt, or a George Borrow; great 
artists with a knowledge of a boxing world that has vanished 
as completely as the world of the old music-hall. The 
straightforwardness, the dogged simplicity, of those two 
worlds could not stand against the new order with its com- 
mercial intrigue, mass production, and impersonal scientific 
equipment and training. 

Bill Doherty was one of the last of the old order, a man who 
would fight his forty rounds in gloves capable of making a 
modern champion tremble. As Lord Knebworth says in 
his Introduction to the book : 


‘To Mr. Doherty a championship (never mind the purse) was 
worth winning. ‘To him fighting was as the breath in his body, 





$$ 
boxing a thing kindly, lovable, and even sacred. He g 
to toe with the best men of his day, and by the sheer stro 
his will and the ferocity of his punching he beat them nee 
render. Only once in his fighting career did he come up > 
the new order of things, and it defeated him.” Agalns, 





Mr. Doherty’s life of labour, of courage, of manly generogi 

in defeat and victory, has given him the personality whic, 
enables him to write this tale of the giants whom he kney 
and against whom he fought his way to the world’s greatest 
prize—self-knowledge. 

As a result of that achievement, his book is an amaten, 
masterpiece. It is direct and forceful, delighting the ready 
with its economic construction and its richness of comment, 
The personality of the man shines through, and to me j 
suggests a likeness to that of the poet W. H. Davies, why 
also, before his writing days, was a fighting man. Ther 
in Mr. Doherty the same honest estimate of self, the sam 
shrewdness in judging others, the same humorous comment 
on the foibles and shams found both in that self and in thoy 
others. 

Mr. Doherty writes of boxing reverently. It represent 
for him what the craft of arms represented for the epic poets, 
He is conscious of the high place which he gives to it, for hk 
says that ‘‘ to me it seems that the glory of those old maste; 
of the noble art is not less than the glory of the heroes of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey.”” We find throughout his book 
that he is thinking of boxing in terms of poetry. Havin 
described how Joe Goddard—the Australian middle-weight 
who fought by force and instinct rather than by science 
was beaten by Choynski, ‘‘ who is entitled to a place amongy 
the greatest of all time,” Mr. Doherty disavows the rumoy 
that Goddard was an uncouth bruiser : 

‘As well declare that Robert Burns was unworthy of the high 
tradition of art and literature as describe Goddard as unworthy of 
the high traditions of boxing. Both the poet and the prize-fighter 
had a mystic power that could not be accounted for by reasn 
or logic; both owed nothing to the professors of their 
yet there came a day when those professors were proud to analyss, 
discuss, and dilate upon the achievements of the ploughman pot 
and the boxing navvy.” 

That is a shrewd passage, worthy of note by the pedants, ani 
the modern school of Cambridge psychologists who ar 
dabbling in literary criticism with questionnaires and callipen, 

Goddard was a grand fellow : 


‘“He graduated into the game from the great school of life~ 


from the navvy camps and the tents of the bush-whackers, from th & 


ballast pits and the forests where he had earned his living. Iti: 
such men as Goddard that make one realise the splendour ani 
excellence of this great land of ours. An Australian born and bred, 
all that Goddard had was what his native land had given him— 
the might of his arm, toughness of bone and sinew, unconquerable. 
ness of spirit—those things that could be gained in no college o 
gymnasium.” 

Such patriotism as that rings true. 

College or gymnasium: again we see that double allusion 
which shows the fabric of Mr. Doherty’s mind. He has the 
outlook of a Greek athlete; a pride in the balance of brain 
and brawn. It is this quality which makes his book enjoyable, 
giving it freshness, dignity, and a detachment of conten 
piation that does not fail even when the author is writing o! 
his own famous deeds. Ricuarp Cuurcu. 


Discovering America 


The States through Irish Eyes. By E. OE. Somerville. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

New York. By Paul Morand. Translated by Hamish Mile. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


TuE discovery of America was not the prerogative of Columbus 
sooner or later we all make the country our own, either by way 
of a ship or by some swifter journey of the imagination. Thos 


of us who have never been there in fact have, with pictur J 


postcards for tickets and the word of actual travellers fa 
guide-book, explored in our own way. We have seen Nev 
York as an enormous Adding Machine and the States asa 
jigsaw puzzle of amap. We know the people, cops, bell-boys, 


gangsters and rum-runners, darkies, soft-spoken Virginiam> 
Broadway is ours, and so are the Woolworth> 


and movie-stars. 
Building and the Statue of Liberty. 


The best of armchair travelling is that we are able to black 
out, as it were, our own particular discovery and to see the} 
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are two NeW guides ready to take us across the Atlantic. Miss 

comerville is the most astonishing. I have known, by virtue 
of books, many Americas, but never such a one as she has 
discovered. 

Perhaps we may take it as an omen for the whole book that 
gs she approached New York for the first time *‘ a dense fog 
«mothered the whole famous skyline, and Liberty was not only 
dead but buried in its wet folds,” so that she was spared “* the 
responsibility of either reactions or epigrams ” and we, her 
{ellow-travellers, of a conventional entry. Even better than 
the things she sees in the States are these she brings with her : 
so much of Ireland accompanies her, and Irish wit creeps slyly 
to her pen-point, so that she writes, of dinner parties, “* Few to 
yhich we were hospitably invited failed of that trusty nourisher 
(or may one say “‘ wet nurse ” ?) of conversation, champagne,” 
and of American hospitality in general that it is ‘‘ like American 
homes, centrally heated and its warmth comes from the 
heart.” 

Miss Somerville declares, and we are grateful, that she is 
not a good sightseer, and falls very short of the standard 
set by an American lady who ascended ‘all the principal 
church and other towers in Europe,” yet she did go up to the 
thirty-first storey of the Whitehall building, and from there, 
facing the Woolworth and Singer buildings on equal terms, 
saw“ the great city, with its green spaces and spaces of bright 
water, and upsoaring spires and towers, displayed below, 
sparkling in the blaze of sunlight, spreading as far as we could 
see, till it faded on the horizon in pale blue mist.” What a 
neo New York for those of us who have only approached the 
place by way of Main Street. 

It seems, as we read, as though the author had made a 
deliberate pilgrimage in search of peace, dignity and home- 
liness, and had found them all in the States. She mentions old 
Georgian houses, churches of the school of Wren, and country, 
as bland ” as the English Midlands. She writes about drives 
ina buggy that were exciting as any in a jaunting car, and of 
hunting in Aiken, South Carolina, where the horse is the 
tutelary. deity. About three quarters of this most com- 
panionable book deals with dogs, hounds, horses and drag 
hunts: the rest contains descriptions of social functions, 
cities, talk, and little anecdotes of Ireland. Miss Somerville 
is a sparkling companion to travel with, and though, as she 
says, it may be a mistake to visit a place that fancy has made 
her own, nobody need fear her as a destroyer of dreams. She 
has given us the newest of worlds. 

M. Morand is a very different guide: he writes in staccato 
style that matches the internal clatter of the skyscrapers. 
Compare his glimpse of New York from the Woolworth 
Building with Miss Somerville’s wider gaze—‘* How can one 
describe from such a height this miniature metropolis ? 
Before me the East River unfolds itself, spanned by its lithe 
metallic bridges which drop down into the shapeless immensity 
of Brooklyn. Each pinnacle is crested with smoke or steam 
like plumes on helmets. My eye passes down these long rows 
of cells, these glass accumulators—”* Has New York as many 
faces as Truth? It would seem that she has. Whereas 
Miss Somerville has concerned herself with people who are 
able to live as they will, M. Morand hustles along with those 
who snatch meals from machines, whose family life is machin- 
ated. He is intoxicated by crowds, and his ecstacy is dis- 
played in his manner of writing, which is too impressionistic 
for continuous effectiveness. With him it is hit or miss 
alternately : he writes like an erratic typist. Here is, or what 
Ifrom my armchair believe must be, a perfect description of 
Brooklyn Bridge—* Brooklyn Bridge has also its inner 
beauty— its tremulous rhythm, its flexibility in strength : New 

York’s traffic crosses it noon and night, and makes it throb 
like a lyre... ... Some bridges spoil a landscape, block it 
or scalp it ; but others, like this one, make the landscape their 
own; Brooklyn Bridge controls the whole perspective ; its 
steel meshes fix with deep dark strokes the shapeless haze of 
those far distances drowning in darkness.” Surely he succeeds 
there, but he tries too hard sometimes, as when he writes of the 
streets of old New York being “ tortuous as the brain of a 
European”. and says “ Fifth Avenue shoots through the hoop 
of Washington Arch like a lovely tulip.” 

Yet M. Morand can, and does sometimes, describe some 
quiet beauty. Mostly though he writes of teeming life and 


noise and rattle. He tells of life in Sing Sing prison, whose 
ghastly walls are reinforced concrete, lined with barbed wire, 
whose convicts have cinemas, newspapers and wireless and 
who tend flowers in hot-house looking out on to the section 
for condemned men. He mentions, too, more civilized things, 
the English Manuscripts (“* nearly everything of Byron and 
Scott”) in the Pierpoint Morgan Library, the ever-open dis- 
pensaries for animals, and the police courts which nightly and 
promptly deal with all minor breaches of the law committed 
after six o’clock in the evening. It is easier to make a list of 
what he does not say than of what he does, for his book is as 
crowded as the New York which armchair travellers have so 
often imagined. A word of praise is due to M. J. Vaquero 
for his most effective black and white illustrations. 

Neither of these guides should be neglected, for each is the 
more valuable by way of contrast : one has discovered for us 
so many lovely landscapes and the other innumerable Street 
Scenes. BarBaraA Euruan Topp. 


London’s Pride 
Old London Bridge. By Gordon Home. (Lane. 3ls. 6d.) 


In this volume, strikingly illustrated by the reproduction 
of contemporary prints and maps, Major Home, who is 
London’s latest historian and one of her best, tells the story 
of Old London Bridge from the cradle to the grave. And 
not from the cradle only ; he gives us an account of (so to 
speak) the bridge’s pre-natal life when it was built of wood— 
of elm throughout at one stage of its existence. There is strong 
reason for believing that London must always have possessed 
a bridge ever since it became an important centre of commerce, 
and that was before the Romans came. If the Gauls, the 
kinsmen of the British Celts, could bridge a large river like the 
Loire, as Caesar tells us they did, why not a British bridge 
over the shallow Thames ? Caesar himself who could throw 
a bridge over the Rhine in ten days (because he deemed it 
beneath the dignity of a Roman army to cross otherwise) 
surely did the same to the Thames, after he had entered 
Londinium. Caesar’s successors unquestionably did so, and 
Old London Bridge occupied approximately the site of 
the Roman bridge, along the line of which thousands of 
Roman coins have been dredged out of the river. With the 
usefulness of such a structure before their eyes it is more 
than likely that the invading Saxons continued to maintain it. 
True that there is no documentary mention of a bridge 
from the second to the tenth century, but on the other hand 
** coins representing all the centuries from Wulfred, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (803-29) to William and Mary were dredged 
up on approximately the same line.” 

It was still a wooden bridge that tied the City to the Borough 
in early Norman times, but in the year 1176 Peter the Bridge 
Master, Chaplain of St. Mary Colechurch, started a building 
of stone which was standing till only a hundred years ago. 
In 1209 the stone bridge was finished “‘ by (according to 
Stow) the worthy Marchants of London, Serle Mercer, William 
Almaine and Benedict Botewrite.” Almost immediately the 
bridge became a little world in itself. It had its own estate 
and a store depot and office at the Bridge House in Southwark. 
A drawbridge and two strongly fortified gates protected 
the southern end; the drawbridge was raised at the rate of 
sixpence a time to admit the passage of ships, and in 1465 
a foreign ship smashed the windows of one of the houses on 
the bridge, which cost the careless alien a shilling fine. In the 
middle of the bridge stood a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, but destroyed as a sacred building in 1538 
by Henry VIII on the class-conscious ground that ** Thomas 
Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury,” had been guilty 
of treason against Henry II 368 years before. As the centuries 
developed, a double row of houses and shops, which sold hats, 
spurs, gloves and haberdashery, lined the bridge from end 
to end, and both at Bridge Foot and Bridge Head there stood 
an inn—the Bear in Southwark, probably a very good inn, 
since it was patronised by Pepys, and Samuel was on all 
oceasions in the habit of doing himself very well. The roadway, 
some twelve to twenty feet wide between the houses, was 
not always in good repair, for the same historian (after a call 
at the Bear) records that he went “* through the darke and dirt 
over the bridge, and my leg fell in a hole broke on the bridge, 
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but, the Constable standing there to keep people from it, I 
was catched up, otherwise I had broke my leg; for which 
mercy the Lord be praised !” 

Sewage-problems did not the affect the bridge-dwellers, 
for there was the river underneath, and owing to that and to 
fresh draughts of air through the houses, life on the bridge 
was much healthier than in the City, especially as regards 
_ .plague infection. So restful, too, was the roar of the current 
through the arches that a Mr. Baldwin, a haberdasher who 
lived on the bridge in the eighteenth century, found that when 
ordered to Chiselhurst for a change of air, he could not sleep 
there owing to the absence of the familiar noise. Friday’s 
fish was easily available at Billingsgate, and James Howell in 
his Londinopolis (1657) produces the picturesque statement 
(omitted by Major Home) that it was “ usual to take up 
Haddocks with one’s hand beneath the Bridge.’? One has been 
told that British Columbians capture salmon in umbrellas, 
but hand-caught haddocks under London Bridge, even in 
the seventeenth century, seem a little difficult. 

If the swift current under the arches (besides lulling Mr. 
Baldwin to sleep) drove wheels so that corn could be ground 
at the Southwark end and water raised at the other for 
swilling the gutters of Bishopsgate, Aldgate and the bridge 
itself, this pride of London and “* Wonder of the world ” had 
its drawback. Its twenty very narrow arches, with the 
projecting “ starlings ” on either side of each, were in effect a 
weir across the river, against which ice readily piled itself up 
in winter, and through which at certain states of the tide it 
was very dangerous for small boats to pass. In 1428 the 
bridge was described as “‘ cause of spyllyng of many a gentilman 
and othere,’” and altogether thousands of lives were lost 
in the shooting of it. Pepys again (invaluable source of all 
sorts of Londiniana) records “ the passage of a Frenchman 
through London Bridge, where, when he saw the great fall, 
he begun to cross himself and say his prayers in the greatest 
fear in the world, and soon as he was over, he swore ‘“‘ Morbleu ! 
c’est le plus grand plaisir du monde,” being the most like a 
French humour in the world.” 

Underneath the bridge there was danger; above on one of 
jts gates there was blood. On the gate-battlements for centuries 
were exposed the heads of so-called traitors—William Wailace 
the first of them, and in the sixteenth century the heads of 
Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher. Once in Elizabeth’s 
reign some Easterlings, employed in the Mint melting 
down base money, fell sick of the fumes of the molten 
metal and ‘‘ were advised to find a cure by drinking from 
the skull of a dead man.” The alderman in charge of the 
Mint therefore obtained leave “‘ to take of the headds upon 
London Bridge and made cuppes thereof, whereoff they [the 
Kasterlings] dranke and founde some relief althoughe the 
mooste of them dyed.” 

What has been written gives a sample merely of the quality 
of this excellent book. Interesting in the extreme it is, clear 
and methodical. Specially useful are the map-pictures at the 
end which display seven phases in the bridge’s growth and 
which form for it a sort of architectural life-compendium. 
They are a worthy finale to a volume which is one of immense 
industry, accurately picturesque and as nearly exhaustive 
as may be till all the Bridge House records are calendared. 

M. J. C. M. 


A Plea for Religion 


The Prospects of Humanism. 
Howe. 10s. 6d.). 
Mr. LAwrEeENCE Hype’s first book, The Learned Knife, 
attracted the attention of the discerning, notably of Pro- 
fessor Macmurray, who listed it, in the pamphlet issued in 
connexion with his broadcast talks, as a book significant 
of recent tendencies. Mr. Hyde now tells us that he 
hopes to conclude his trilogy with a volume on modern 
religious tendencies. The present book may be regarded as 
likely to be the most important of the three, the first having 
been in a sense of the nature of prolegomena. What Mr. 
Hyde attempts may be indicated best in his own words : 
**It would be idle (he writes) to pretend that the object of 
this study is not that of advancing a plea for Religion .. . it 


remains true that that plea ‘is made more by implication than 
otherwise.” 


By Lawrence Hyde. (Gerald 


a 


— 
Mr. Hyde’s primary concern 


“has been to show that in the end the purely humanistic att; 

the world breaks down, and that in so breaking dows" tae 
beyond itself to the superior validity of the religious experience,” . 
The spiritual condition of “the modern cultivated person” 
is interestingly diagnosed : 

“ The great mass of more highly educated men and women to-day 
—those anyway of a more spiritual type—are psychological] 
unstable, restless, unfulfilled, and morbidly self-conscious, and y 
this because they are attempting to reduce their transactions with 
life to purely aesthetic and humanistic terms.” 

The conclusion is given in a paragraph that is worth quoti 
. ing 
in full : 

‘I do not mean that in most cases there is any other course o 
tothem. In declining to associate themselves with existing religious 
organizations of a traditional type they are, I am convinced, follow. 
ing a perfectly right instinct. For any individual who is truly 
possessed of the modern consciousness no other course is possible 
The religion of the Churches is a dead religion ; on that point ong 
must remain firm. What I want to emphasize, rather, is the fact 
that it is little use for modern educated people to pretend that the 
can get along without any religion beyond the vague idealism of the 
cultured. Their lives have no secure spiritual foundation, and at 
heart they know that this is so—in spite of the sense of the whole 
and all the rest of it. And until some new Religion takes shape 
which will at the same time prove acceptable to their intelligences 
and provide them with a proper frame-work for their lives, they 
will remain, if they have been spiritually quickened, profoundly 
unhappy at heart.” 

If it may be said without offence, the fact that one of 
Mr. Hyde’s generation has seen so far and has not hesitated 
to communicate his insight is of happy augury. 

The argument might be amplified and perhaps strengthened, 
The modern world, with its peculiar genius for taking the 
bad and leaving the good, sometimes appears to have 
inherited the narrowness without the depth of theology, 
It seems alternately so pitifully self-confident and equally 
pitifully despairing, and childishly pleased with its new 
scientific toys. It hardly seems capable of knowing that 
mankind is hardly yet quite born, that we know so little, 
if indeed we know at all. It lacks communion and seems to 
think to make up for not knowing where it is going by going 
there very quickly. Signs, such as Mr. Hyde’s book, that 
there are those who recognize the world’s spiritual condition, 
are good ground for hope. But the shallowness of those who 
think they have shed all illusions is at once pathetic and 
comic. Our education is so slow and so slipshod. The 
horror of thoroughness, the impatience for final conclusions, 
are symptomatic of man’s extreme immaturity. Whether 
modern man will prove equal to such liberty as he has 
attained as the necessary step to further advance may even 
be questioned. Here again the signs are perhaps faintly 
favourable. When the departmentalizing of information is 
recognized as something different from the growth of true 
knowledge, we may more generally achieve that intellectual 
humility which may not be wholly different from what a 
theologian would call grace. 

Such homiletic reflections are inevitably stimulated by a 
book so vital and so honest as Mr. Hyde’s. A bigger philo- 
sophical equipment would have been possible : we find von 
Hiigel but not Hegel, Dante but not Dewey. But it is idle 
to complain that Mr. Hyde is not the complete polymath. 
He reflects the malaise of a generation which would probably 
like to find religion. It is the hope of those who think, 
that this time it will be realized that religion is not so much 
rule or rite or doctrine, but that even without mysticism it 
can be regarded perhaps best as a kind of sight. 


The Scoitish National War 
Memorial 


Their Name Liveth : the Book of the Scottish National War 
Memorial. By Ian Hay. (Major John Beith, C.B.E., MC.) 
(Lane. 5s.) 

Most truly national is the Scottish War Memorial. In no 

way is the sense of Scottish unity in this high matter more 

clearly proved than by a fact recorded in Ian Hay’s monograph: 

“The first subscription actually received was one of five 

hundred pounds from a prominent man of business. ‘The 

second was half-a-crown, sent by an ex-tinker serving with 
the Black Watch in France.” 
Apart from the historic division between Highland and 

Lowland—and that did not always obtain—Scotland has no 
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auch definitely marked local or county patriotism as exists 
in England. The country is one in feeling, and the more 
» because in a sense everyone knows or knows something 
about everybody else, and thus it comes that Scotland 
commemorates her hundred thousand dead in one place. 
Very definitely Edinburgh now stands the symbol of Scottish 
oneness, though not always and necessarily the focus of 
national life, and in Edinburgh, among other sites that were 
imposing or beautiful or romantic, there was but one which 
in majesty outshadowed all the rest—the Castle Rock. So 
therefore on this Rock standing sentinel over the city is built 
theshrine which hallows and keeps alive the memory and names 
of the Scottish dead. On Ian Hay we have long learned 
to ook with gratitude as a most entertaining jester, but 
gme will recall passages from his First Hundred Thousand 
of deep seriousness and feeling, qualities which give him, 
himself a Scottish soldier, full title to describe this memorial 
and its purpose, which was “ firstly, the provision of an 
official and historic record of Scotland’s War Service; secondly, 
the expression of Scotland’s sorrow for her dead, her pride in 
their achievement, and her profound faith in the ultimate 
good of their sacrifice.” 

As to the artistic rendering of the monument, directed 
throughout by the late Sir Robert Lorimer, Major Beith is, 
we think, particularly happy in emphasizing that it was not 
to be too pointedly ecclesiastical. Scotland is averse from 
priesteraft and “ ritualistic suggestion,” and the absence of 
it here has in its turn permitied of the introduction of the 
many secular touches which lend such vivid realism to the 
sene. Exotic adornment, too, is alien to the Scottish 
genius, and therefore the artists and craftsmen have best 
expressed themselves and interpreted their country’s mind 
ina rugged simplicity externally, to change into and contrast 
with the ethereal luminosity of the interior. Strength and 
endurance are typified by the living rock which ** forms the 
visible foundation of the Memorial.” 

Quid plura? Here are written in stone the names of the 
Royal Scots Greys, the Scots Guards and the ten regular 
regiments who, along with other units of Scottish men and 
women, served in the Great War, and in the windows of the 
Memorial is depicted almost a history of what the War 
meant both for combatants and home workers alike. © Whether 
your quest when you visit this national Temple on the grey 
crag of Edinburgh Castle be for history, beauty, or merely 
remembrance—to keep tryst with the dead—you will find 
in Ian Hay an informed and sympathetic guide. 


“ Beautiful Enemies ” 


Science and Religion: a Symposium. (Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. 


paper, 4s. 6d. cloth.) 


TuE twelve addresses on the relations between religion and 
science which were broadcast by the B.B.C. last autumn 
attracted an unusual amount of attention ; partly because 
of the peculiar interest of the matter and partly because of 
the eminence of many of the speakers. _ Reissued in a revised 
form, this vision of truth through twelve temperaments should 
fnd many grateful readers. At first, the earnest student 
may well be baffled by the contradictions between the reverent 
agnosticism of Professors Malinowsky and Julian Huxley, 
the pious monism of Professor Haldane, the sturdy super- 
naturalism of Father O’Hara, the scientific theism of Sir 
Arthur Eddington, and the ‘“ emergent deity ” of Professor 
Alexander. But gradually a common mind on the central 
subject of debate begins to be sensed by him. All emphasize 
the failure of determinism, the growing sense of mystery, the 
increased humility of the scientific mind. There is a general 
agreement that whilst science may give us factual truths from 
her own angle, only religion—understood in the broadest and 
deepest sense—can give us value, quality, the significance of 
that reality within which the factual truths of science abide, 
Thus their competing accounts of experience reinforce rather 
than contradict one another. 

Two writers put this truth with special wit and clarity. 
Dr. Jacks reminds us of the passage in Virgil, where Aeneas 
meets a goddess in the wood. At first she looked like an 
ordinary woman ; but * he recognized she was divine by her 
manner of walking.” ‘* Science,’ he adds, “ describes the 


walk of the Universe . . . the length of the stride and so on 
. . » religion observes the majesty of the walk, and says at the 
end of it all, Vera incessu patuit dea.” Sir Arthur Eddington, 
whose paper is perhaps the most impressive and successful 
of the whole series, brings home this distinction between 
observed fact and realized value in an amusing passage, 
which describes the Blessed Damozel looking from Heaven's 
fixed point on where the earth “ spins like a fretful midge ” ; 
and then reminds us that “ the earth is a curvature of space- 
time, and what we commonly call the spin of the earth is a 
ratio of two of the components of curvature.”” What, he asks, 
is the Blessed Damozel going to make of that? and adds 
that if she “ sees the earth in the Einsteinian way she will 
be seeing truly—but she will be missing the point.” The 
business of religion is with the point, the value ; the 
business of science with the component facts. Physics, 
resolving the picture into its component elements, is merely 
“undoing the work of Creation *—Reality is not merely the 
separate bits of colour, but the resultant work of art. ‘ The 
spiritual element in our experience is the creative element.” 
If we discard it because it may create illusion, we ultimately 
reach nothingness. Congruous with this view is the fine and 
unexpected defence of myth and ritual put forth by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s; his reminder that ‘ the natural language of 
devotion is poetry not science,” and that poetry has its own 
way of conveying truth—a truth which the methods of science 
cannot reach. . The symbolic statements of religion are true 
in their own context, not out of it ; and the same must be said 
of the equally symbolic statements of science. When both 
sides acknowledge this humbling limitation, the ‘ beautiful 
enemies ” may begin to make friends. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


East and West 


Whar is a travel-book ? A book which tells of the travels 
of someone else or a book which tells you how to conduct 
yours ? A book which dilates on the food, the beds, the 
sanitation and motor-bus routes (all important topics) of the 
region of your intended pilgrimage together with a severely 
rationed sketch of its history and art? Or a book which, 
resolutely turning its back on material and carnal details, 
leaves them to the professional and professed guidebook and 
tries to interpret the soul and life of the country the traveller 
is about to visit ?. Or a book which is a happy blend of all the 
qualities demanded by any kind of traveller? That must be 
the ideal—-always hard of attainment—but Mr. J. D. Newth’s 
Austria, one of Messrs. A. and C. Black’s excellent series of 
colour-books (7s. 6d.), comes very near attaining it. Mr. Newth 
will take you along, on foot if he can, and show you the 
inescapable charm of Tyrolese and Styrian valleys, and the 
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dreaming lakes of Carinthia where the sun shines for eighteen 

_weeks together and rain is not. He will try to make you like 
the baroque in Austrian architecture and tell you where to 
dine in Vienna ; and it will not be his fault if you do not fall in 
love with the hospitable, friendly, carefree people and with 
all that is included in that untranslatable word gemiitlichkeit. 
From Austria it is no far ery to Central Germany which 
_Mr. Malcolm Letts, author of 4 Wayfarer in Central Germany 
_(Methuen, 7s. 6d.), defines as the area included by Miinster and 
Magdeburg on the north and by Coblenz and Jena on the 
south. The “Wayfarer” series has already made its name for 
sound information quietly conveyed, and this youngest mem- 
ber of it well maintains its reputation. Among the hills of 
the Thuringian Forest there is good walking—even a golf- 
course if woods and half-timbered houses bore the visitor— 
_and Mr. Letts strongly advises him to see Naumburg Cathedral, 
which contains some of the finest thirteenth-century sculpture 
in Germany. 

If Spain unduly neglects publicity, as Mrs. Clara E. Laughlin 
(of Chicago) says she does, then in So You're going to Spain ? 
‘(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) the author gives her plenty in the shape of 
quantities of pemmicanized information of every kind and is 
able to inform motorists that Spanish roads are in general 
very good. To the sharp-cut sierras, fierce blue sky and 
luxuriant architecture of Spain the strongest contrast is 
presented by the bleak, boulder-strewn and lake-studded 
expanse of Finland. Not many people go there, save for 
fishing, but for those who wish to Mr. Kay Gilmour's Finland 
(Methuen, 6s.) gives a plain succinct account of the country’s 
life, industries and features of interest. The author notes that 
Helsinki (which is Helsingfors) is a city without slums and 
with no housing problem, and how that solution has been 
attained is well worth the attention of those interested in such 
tnatters. 

We move much farther afield in Mr. Hendrik de Leeuw’s 
Crossroads of the Java Sea (Cape, 15s.), which is devoted to a 
description of the great Dutch Indies—probably the richest 
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General Buildings, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
General Buildings, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 











—. 
tropical empire in the world—Borneo, Java, Sumatra Bali 
Celebes. The author mentions in his preface his wish hin 
produce a travel-book from which one can learn someth; ‘ 
and from his work one does learn much, acquiring from o, 
book information about life, industry, social customs ie 
superstition, which otherwise would have to be sought j 
many. Perhaps there is a little too much amateur ag 
pology in the volume, a sort of Frazer and water, which some, 
times goes rather far for the general reader and not far en 
for the serious student. But Mr. de Leeuw certainly achiev, 
his object of imparting information, especially about Celebes 
of which little has been written in English. It is curioy, 
though that the bibliography contains no mention of Guill. 
mard’s Cruise of the Marchesa, which has much to say aboy 
that queer-shaped island. 

Some of the history and much of the geography of Sout) 
America are set out in Mr. C. W. Townsend’s From Panama ty 
Patagonia (Witherby, 12s. 6d.), but he went further than that, 
for the sea took him on as far as Rio. As he travelled fro, 
port to port he landed occasionally to make detours into th 
interior—to Quito which enjoys an everlasting spring among 
the highlands of Ecuador, to the old Inca capital of Cuzco iy 
Peru, and to the rather commonplace town of La Paz jy 
Bolivia, where he escaped the periodical revolution or petty 
war, but noticed a poster still clinging to a wall whic 
announced that Morir por la Patria es deber de todo Boliviano, 
Which is very well, but in general that duty is forced on the 
other fellow. His most extended land-journey by train uw 
to Asuncién, lay through the rich Entre Rios province of the 
Argentine, the country of Hudson's Far Away and Long Ago, 
The book furnishes a good picture of the aspect and life of these 
well-known but widely differing regions. 


Fiction 
The Rough and the Smooth 


Hatter’s Castle. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


All Passion Spent. By V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Friends and Relations. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Constable, 
7s. 6d.) 

John Boddy. By Temple Thurston. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is reassuring to hear on all sides that the standard of 
novels published this year has been extraordinarily high, 
Having actively liked or been impressed by five out of every 
six novels presented to him, any reviewer might well wonder 
whether his judgment were not sunk in some amiable stupor, 
and his title gone. Either the stupor is epidemic, for all 
save one or two hard cases seem to have suffered from it: 
or—conclusion which reviewers have evidently agreed to 
reach—the number of excellent novels published has been 
far above the average. To judge by the batch now before 
me, a slump is still far off. 

First, a newcomer, and a formidable one. Dr. Cronin has 
given up medicine for literature, and offers us the first fruits 
of his renunciation. He looks like being the cuckoo in the 
nest of younger novelists, pushing most of his compe: 


titors out: for Hatters Castle is what old ladies call a 
Performance. Dr. Cronin sets about his task with an 
Elizabethan gusto and_= ferocity. Grandma Brodie, for 
instance : 


“Her hands ... . were gnarled, the joints nodular with arthritis 

. Some coarse short straggling hairs sprouted erratically like 
weeds from her chin and upper lip. . . . The sign of her brooding 
was the clicking of her false teeth as she sucked her cheeks in and 
out. ... Fresh Dunlop cheese! The thought of it made her 
long upper lip twitch, sent a little river of saliva drooling from thé 
corner of her mouth.”’ ; 
Presently, rebuked for eating like a sow, ‘she belched 
wind loudly.” Brodie then tells his daughter Mary he has 
received news of her * that nearly made him spew.” Readers 
who are undisturbed by this physiological exactitude (and the 
Book Society, who have chosen the book, evidently believe 
that they will be many) will get their money's worth from 
Hatter’s Castle. There is energy and imagination enough in 
it for ten ordinary novels. Dr. Cronin as a literary pugilist 
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| The Corn King and the Spring Queen 4 novel by 


NAOMI MITCHISON ‘Archaeology is supplemented by anthropology, 
which tells us of mysterious kings and their female partners, whose lives are 
bound up with the lives of the seasons. No short review can do justice to the 
richness and fullness of this book of over 700 pages.’ Times Literary Supplement 
‘This long book is terrifyingly first rate. By writing it Naomi Mitchison 
has definitely put herself in the camps of those who produce literature as distinct 
from mere good novels.’ Week-End Review 10s. 6d. net 


Four Frightened People A novel by E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


‘ Arnot Robertson is an exceptionally intelligent and interesting writer. She has 
a fine sense of humour and has written an entertaining, stimulating and original 


novel.’ Daily Telegraph 7s. 6d. net 


Britmis PHELPS HODGES. An account of allied intervention in Siberia and 


of an amazing and perilous journey across the Gobi to Siberia. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Turi’s Book of Lappland jouan rurt A maive and 


charming account of Lapp habits and customs, told by an old man whose endearing 
personality gives even greater pleasure than the matter he recounts. Illustrated 
by the author. 7s. 6d. net 


Son of Woman JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY The Life of D. H. 
Lawrence Amoving and passionate analysis of the work of D. H. Lawrence, and 
a vivid reconstruction of his life and character by a man who knew him 
intimately. 10s. 6d. net 


Charles Reade: A Biography MALCOLM ELWIN Charles 
Reade was a man full of contradictions who led a varied and turbulent life, for 
ever kicking against the pricks and fighting for those he believed to be wronged 
and oppressed. This is a vigorous book. Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


With the Migratory Birdsto Africa BENGT BERG A 


fascinating study of the grey crane by a well-known Swedish naturalist. The 


book is very beautifully illustrated with numerous photographs taken by the 
author. 10s. 6d. net 


Green Hell JULIAN DUGUID An account of travel through the 


forests of Bolivia. Published this spring, it may justifiably be described as one of 
the two best travel books of the year. 37d Impression Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Smaranda LORD THOMSON OF CARDINGTON Issued in a new 


edition with a long biographical introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald 7s. 6d. net 


The Old Wives’ Tale ty aRNoLD BENNETT, has been added 


to The Travellers’ Library. It is issued in two volumes, 3s. 6d. each. The 
series is famed for its catholicity of choice and the beauty of its production, and 
is especially designed for the convenience of the traveller. Write to the 
publisher for a complete list of the hundred and sixty-three titles which it 
contains, 3s. 6d. each volume 
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is powerful, but, at present, a trifle muscle-bound. He is a 
heavy-weight with a terrific punch who with training may 
develop into a world champion. James Brodie, the lusty, 
savage hero of Hatter’s Castle, is a magnificent creation. The 
brute force of his personality bends others to it, and, when 
he loses grip, the world takes a grim revenge. The suspense 
of the last chapters, where the unhappy Nessie awaits the 
result of her examination, is almost too much: her tragedy 
comes less as a climax than as an aftermath. This immense 
novel, brutal, violent; and full of life, is a big achievement, 
tempting one to use superlatives. It is too big to deal with 
adequately in the space and time here possible; and I 
personally so much incline to this whole-hog, Jannings method 
of writing that I fear to overrate it. There can, however, be 
no doubt of Dr. Cronin’s qualifications for his new profession, 

Then follow three writers from whom we know what to 
expect. From Miss Sackville-West we shall get always writing 
that is like no other, to which, after the first sentence, we 
abandon ourselves in unusual delight, with the knowledge 
that she will never let us down. Miss Sackville-West has all 
the gifts, plus a genuinely inquisitive mind : and she has won 
from them style and vision. All that can be objected against 
her work hitherto is that occasionally this noble armoury has 
been trained upon small game. No one will say this of All 
Passion Spent. Her voice, unmistakable even in its lightest 
inflection, speaks throughout with the authority and poise 
of an untroubled accomplishment. Apart from the full ironic 
music of the first pages, who else could have so seen and 
recorded the interview between Lady Slane and Mr. Bucktrout 
about the rent ? Wherever one turns, there are sentences as 
individual as a gesture, as personal as a look across a dinner 
table. 

““She was too much moved to answer: she preferred to let 

the young voice go on, imagining that she herself was the speaker, 
reviving her adolescent years and deluding herself with the fancy 
that she had at last found.a confidant to whom she could betray 
her thoughts.” 
Miss Sackville-West’s story has so bewitched me that I have 
forgotten to say what it is about. It studies the old age and 
death of one Lady Slane, widow of an ex-viceroy and an ex- 
prime minister, together with the world in which her last days 
were spent. But what matter? When a novelist writes as 
Miss Sackville-West, there is nothing-to do but read and be 
thankful. 

Miss Elizabeth Bowen comes likewise with the reeommenda- 
tion of high accomplishment. She is one of the finest living 
short story writers : it is not too much to say that her volume 
Joining Charles has definitely enlarged the compass of the 
English short story. In the longer form, I do not think she is 
so perfectly suited ; but it gives her leisure. She, too, speaks 
in unmistakable accents. 

“©... Laurel’s married way down the aisle was. gold from 

successive windows. When she uncertainly smiled in the porch, 
against strong blasts from the organ rolling out from behind, the 
umbrellas were finally down; the graves glittered.” 
Edward married Laurel, but he had not been sure which of 
the sisters to pick, and Janet married Rodney on the rebound. 
Rodney had an uncle Considine, who, years before, had been 
Edward’s mother’s co-respondent. <A pretty social kettle of 
fish : and with what sensitiveness and wit Miss Bowen keeps 
it boiling! Friends and Relations bubbles with good things— 
* her personality was still too much for her, like a punt-pole ” : 
but there is a good deal more than wit in the book. Comedy, 
if you like : but sharply salted. 

Mr. Temple Thurston is not riding for the same stakes, 
though he too comes with real claims upon our memory. Two 
unforgettable scenes, one from Sally Bishop, another from the 
Richard Furlong trilogy, will always rise in my mind at the 
mention of Mr. Thurston’s name, predisposing me to look 
affectionately upon whatever may come from his pen. John 
Boddy, however, need borrow no consideration from memory. 
He stands very well on his own solid policeman’s feet. It was 
a happy idea to explore, not the star parts of the criminal 
world, but ‘‘ the little human people that just manage to keep 
out of the clutches of the law, and often enough don’t manage 
it’ : and Constable John Boddy was the right man to consult 
—though the philosophic Mr. Thurston sometimes makes it a 
little difficult for him to tell us his story. 

L. A. G. StRonG. 


New Novels 


SILVER LEY. By Adrian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson ” 
—There is little incident in this chronicle by a poet re 
farmer, but he presents a very balanced and sane ji 
of every-day life on a farm. His even style is pee 
effective. ‘ty 


THE EARTH TOLD ME. By Thames Williamson. (Harra; 
7s. 6d.)—A triangle situation among people who are at 
and passjonless is irksome. Mr. Williamson is a : 
observer of local customs in Alaska than he is creating 
artist. 


OUT OF FOCUS. By Joan Haslip. (Cobden-Sa 
7s. 6d.)—These letters from a venus hows to a ma 
aged novelist, though charmingly written, fail to « 
across”’ either atmosphere or character convincingly 
difficulty inherent in the medium. bis 


MY HUSBAND SIMON. By Mollie Panter-Downes. (Colling, 
7s. 6d.)—Misunderstood by a Philistine husband what 
should ‘a young writer do when offered a contract and 
the ‘“ protection’? of her American publisher? yi 
Panter-Downes slickly and shrewdly reports but hesitate 
over the answer. 


MY PARTICULAR MURDER. By David Sharp. (Benn, 
7s. 6d.)—A quick moving tale of adventure am 
crooks, exceptional because it is not a mystery story, 


A CERTAIN MAN. By Oliver Onions. (Heineman, 
7s. 6d.)—A magic coat turns Christopher Darley, advyep. 
tising man, into a Christian or a pagan ‘or something dy 
disappointingly sentimentalized by. the author. 


THE COMPELLED HERO. By Richard Heron War, 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—How boring these adolescent 
‘* bohemians ” and their Montparnasse parties can be! 
Mr. Ward contrives to be mildly ironical, is frequently 
facetious, and unblushingly gives his Irishman a stag 
brogue. 


MING AND MAGNOLIA. By Catherine I. Dodd. (Jarroldg 
7s. 6d.)—The motif of this incoherent story is an unlucky 
Chinese vase which impels a self-conscious young woma 
to rewrite a Queen Anne period diary she discovers, 4 
bewildering pot-pourri. ; 


YEHUDA. By Meyer Levin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—The foundin 
of the new Israelite nation in the land of Israel is hard, 
Yehuda, who might perhaps have been a great violinist, 
worked on the farm commune of Carmel. A strange, 
mannered novel, with a distinction all its own. 


Some Books of the Week 


THE Poet Laureate recently contributed to this journl 
a poem on Adam and Eve, as Chaucer might have told their 
story. ‘The poem was obviously a jeu d’esprit, but it showed 
how closely Mr. John Masefield has studied the master whox 
influence upon his own work—particularly in Reynard the Fou—is 
clearly apparent. It was fitting that Mr. Masefield should 
have chosen Chaucer as the subject for his Leslie Stephen 
Lecture recently delivered at Cambridge. The lecture is nov 
printed by the Cambridge University Press (2s.). As in his 
study of Shakespeare in the Home University Libray, = 
Mr. Masefield. displays in this brochure his gift for compressing 
a vast amount of information and of shrewd, independent 
criticism into a little space. Within thirty-six pages he give F 
us a picture of Chaucer’s England, a portrait (‘* warts an 
all”) of Chaucer the man, and much penetrating comment 
on his poetry. There is, too, a good deal of reflection upm 
wider issues, revealing again the Poet Laureate’s pref 
occupation with literature as a vital force, bursting the banks 
within which mere aestheticism would confine it. There is af 
underlying challenge to the spirit of our own age in his gah 
satire on the “ pilgrimage to Saint Ski in winter, or the blissfilE 
Lido in the summer,” which Chaucer might have taken fof 
his theme if he were living to-day. 


* * * * 


Mr. Elliot O’Donnell seems tireless in his exploration of thf 
supernatural, and the results which he gives us in his lated} 
volume Rooms of Mystery (Phillip Allen, 8s. Gd.) are enougif 
to make the nervous terrified at the idea of spending the night f 
in any strange inn or country house or even of parking cat > 
after dark, in unfamiliar garages. Some of the ghost storieh 
are straightforward enough, being mere records of legendary 
haunts, but one which tells of a lady whose hand was gripped 
under the bed-clothes by “ an ic, cold, large and rather hart 
hand,” which lacked a middle finger is particularly bloot> 
curdling, the more so because she discovered, after an explory 
ation of the ghostly arm, that there was nothing at all abov 7 
the elbow. Horrid though the spook tales are, the storiq 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


—=_ 


cee AND CAMPING 


UT 

By J. HARRIS STONE. 
15s. net. 
This is not merely a technical book, but a volume that can be 
read over the camp fire, telling of roadside adventures, anec- 

dotes, etc. 

Observer: “‘Wins the heart immediately . .. a perfect 
little encyclopaedia on its subject.” 


THE LAKES OF WALES 
By FRANK WARD. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 
This comprehensive volume gives the fullest information, and 
maps show the position of the lakes, and illustrations show the 
beauty of the surrounding country. 

Observer: ‘‘ Exploration of the less familiar regions of Wales 
should be redoubled in interest by the possession of a volume 
such as this.” 


SPAIN: YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW 

By HENRY BAERLEIN. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful picture of this land of sunshine, in which the 
author tells much of the present and also makes the past live 
again in all its romantic glory. 

Times: “‘A very pleasant book of travel impressions.” 
Telegraph: ‘‘ Mr. Baerlein is both informative and amusing.” 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN 
SUSSEX 
By ARTHUR STANLEY COOKE. 
Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Nearly four hundred pages packed with Sussex lore, and one 
hundred and sixty illustrations by well-known Sussex artists. 


LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated with Map and 
End Papers. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is not a guide book; it records simply the wanderings 

of two young men through the romantic Lowlands of Scotland. 

Times Literary Supplement: “The author has here done a 

difficult thing with a quite unlikely degree of success . . . may 

fairly be said to combine amusement with instruction.” 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX 
RE-VISITED 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Entrancing descriptions and illustrations of the landscape 
rendered famous by Rudyard Kipling’s poems and stories. 
Sussex, Daily News: “‘ Admirably done . . . full of variety, 
humour and enthusiasm.”’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
ds, net. 

An up-to-date and detailed picture of this fascinating little 
Republic. 

Daily Sketch: ‘‘ Will be welcomed by those who are thinking 
of a new country for a holiday.’ 


LONDON CAMEOS 


By A. H. BLAKE, President of the London Rambling 
Society. Illustrated. 















Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
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Tilustrated. 









Illustrated. 












5s. net. 
A volume in which every Londoner will take delight and which 
will give visitors much interesting and little known information 
about the greatest city in the world. 
Sunday Times: “This unpretentious little book, packed with 
good things, should send a host of persons upon voyages of 
discovery.” 













NEW DENT BOOKS FOR 
TRAVEL BOOK WEEK 


ENGLAND OF THE 
WINDMILLS 


By S. P. B. MAIS, who takes the reader on a new 
kind of tour, with windmills as the milestones 
and the topic of wayside discussion. Illustrated 
with 70 drawings by F. L. Bussell. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON FOR EVERYMAN 


By W. KENT. History, topography, and 

countless practical hints for the visitor. 48 pages 

of coloured street maps and full street index. 

2s. 6d. net. Uniform with paris FOR EVERYMAN, 

of which a revised edition, —- 40,000 
copies, is just ready (2s. 6d. net). 


LONDON AT HOME 


By M. V. HUGHES, author of aBour ENGLAND 
(9th thousand, 5s. net). ‘M. V. Hughes has the 
sane gift as H. V. Morton.’ S¢ar. Illus. 6s. net. 


MODERN GERMANIES 


By CICELY HAMILTON. One of the most 
talked-of and most refreshing books of travel 
impressions for years. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARINERS OF BRITTANY 


By PETER F. ANSON. A panorama of Breton 

maritime life. Full of various, factful and 

entertaining information, and illustrated by the 
author with 6o drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 
SCARBOROUGH 


Edited by ARTHUR ROWNTREE. A 
comprehensive survey, by eminent authorities, 
through 2,000 years of development, from a 
prehistoric settlement to ‘the Queen of watering 
places.’ 130 plates. Royal 8vo. is. net. 


SHIPSHAPE 


By EDMUND VALE. _ An _ indispensable 
compendium of nautical information for ‘land- 
lubbers’ who go down to the sea, whether by 
liner, yacht, or pier-head, LIlustrated. 6s. net. 


THE ‘BRUSH UP’ BOOKS 


The best and most successful language books 

published since the War: BRUSH _UP_ YOUR 

FRENCH, First and Second Series, by Dr. W. G. 

Hartog; and BRUSH UP YOUR GERMAN, by 

Dr. J. B. C. Grundy. Illustrated by Ward. 
2s. 6d. net each of the three books. 


—— 


Messrs. Dent have ready a 16-page descriptive 
catalogue of some hundred guides, books of 
travel, and open-air books generally, including 
new books as well as standard series—the 
Mediaeval Towns, the Through Guides, the 
Cathedrals series—and individual works of 
established popularity. It may be had post 
free from 10 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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of monstrosities—enormous toads and beings, half-goat, half- 
human, are even worse. Mr. O’Donnell records his own experi- 
ences in a manner so casual as to be almost lackadaisical, 
and by this means heightens the effect of his sinister stories. 
Dabblers in the occult, sceptics, and investigators of the 
psychic will find much to interest them in this packed volume 
which contains accounts of many hoaxes as well as genuine 
experience. Those who are merely in search of thrills will 
soon be sated; indeed it is recommended that these should 
take the book in small doses, say one half-chapter at bed- 
time, otherwise the accumulation of horrific matter may 
act as a drug rather than a stimulant. 
* * * * 

With the admirable design of developing and making avail- 
able for study circles and popular teaching the findings of 
the Lambeth Conference, Messrs. Nisbet have begun the 
publication under distinguished auspices of a ‘* Lambeth 
Series ’’ of booklets (1s. each). The first six numbers, which 
have now appeared, suggest to the lay reader that those 
who wish to take St. Ignatius’ advice and “ think with the 
Church”? must at present dwell much on the subject of 
birth-control. In the pamphlet on Marriage, the Bishops 
of Liverpool and St. Albans discuss with the utmost abandon 
the pros and cons of this practice. Dr. Raven, in Looking 
Forward, prophesies that the Conference of 1940 will have 
the ‘‘ courage of its convictions ’”’ and push to its conclusion 
the view of married life at which 1930 hints. Of the books 
on ‘‘ Applied Christianity ’? recommended in the Bishop of 
Winchester’s general survey, one-third deal with this nauseat- 
ing theme. It is a relief to turn to the three excellent essays 
on God in the Modern Mind, in Worship, and in Science, 
respectively written - by the Archdeacon of Westminster, 
by Mr. Francis Underhill, and by the Archbishop of Armagh. 
These are lucid and useful interpretations of the first section 
of the Lambeth Report. The series as a whole, however, 
falls below the level of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s 
admirable little Handbooks of Religion (2s., paper), a second 
series of which has just begun. It includes two small master- 
pieces : Dr. Raven’s monograph on ‘*‘ The New Testament,” 
in which the assured results of reasonable criticism are simply 
expressed, and Rev. Anthony Deane’s ‘“‘ When Christ Came,” 
an illuminating study of the background of the Gospels. 

* * * * 

U-Boat Stories, by Karl Neureuther and Claus Bergen 
(Constable, 10s.), is a collection of personal narratives by all 
ranks and ratings of their war experiences. The best of them 
are clear, simple stories of endurance, resource and daring. 
Many of the writers show some distaste for the active side of 
their work, but one and all are convinced (it is difficult for an 
Englishman to judge whether too self-consciously) of its justi- 
fication through the effects of our blockade upon the 
German civilian population. Perhaps some of the indignant 
references to charges of resembling pirates prove that our 
propaganda was effective. Very interesting too are the traces 
to be found here and there of the organized rewards and 
penalties by which the higher command apparently sought to 
stimulate the efforts of the crews. The translation throughout 
is clumsy. 

* * * * 

Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, an experienced and capable journalist, 
has accomplished the task of writing Lord Beaverbrook, An 
Authentic Biography (Jarroids, 18s.) with his usual facility. 
That the materials for constructing anything like a personality 
were absent was not his fault. He had to rely mainly on 
extracts from newspapers about the election to Parliament of 
Mr. Aitken from New Brunswick in 1910, about Sir Max 
Aitken’s pleasant relations with his constituents, and about 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire Crusade activities. He also 
quotes largely from his subject’s own books. There is a great 
deal of reference to Lord Beaverbrook’s “ hidden hand” in 
politics, and the whole is written in a strain of uncritical 
admiration. 


Some Scottish Books 


*“ Wiat I have set down, I have set down half in idleness 
and half out of that affection which is common to man and 
trees for the soil in which they have been for ages rooted,” 
is Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s message ‘‘ to the Disingenuous 
Reader ” in his preface to the first edition of The District of 
Menteith, published in 1895. We have now the privilege to 
welcome a third edition, an cdition de luxe, of this delightful 
book, illustrated by ten reproductions of wash drawings by 
Sir D. Y. Cameron. This time Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
aptly dedicates his preface ‘‘ to the Ingenuous Reader ” (the 
italics are ours). Only two hundred and fifty copies of this 
book have been printed by Eneas Mackay, of Stirling, and 
the price of each copy is twelve guineas. But each of these 
copiés includes an original etching by Sir D. Y. Cameron, and 
that is a not inconsiderable compensation for the price. The 
book is magnificently produced, with its own strong cardboard 
case—a tour de force of printing. It is hardly necessary 





as 

a 
to emphasise here the charm of Mr. Cunninghame . 
writing and the romance in the story he tells. The Distr. 
Menteith must be known to most readers, at any rate ry: 
Scotsmen. >to 







* * * * 


Glasgow is celebrating her Civic and Empire 
May 29th until June 6th. In: honour of these ccictinea” 
Book of Glasgow has been published by the Corporation of 
City of Glasgow Civic and Empire Week Committee fo, 
price of one shilling. It is interesting and pian 
to learn something about the activities of this, the porte 
largest city in Great Britain. The book includes articles 4 
education, commerce, art, civic administration, &. a 
article by an expert in his subject. The illustrations 
extremely well-produced. sy 

* * * . 

We welcome a reprint of the late Reverend Alexandy 
Warrack’s A Scots Dialect Dictionary (Chambers, 5s.). Mr 
Warrack was one of the greatest authorities on Scottish diy. 
lectal usages, and this volume will furnish an additiong| 
impetus to the rising tide of Scottish Nationalism and will 
help the Scots to understand their own language. It does not 
however, support the view of so many amateur Philologis; 
within the Nationalist pale that the Scots language is a gy}. 
stantive tongue of its own ; Scots is simply Northern English 
modified, however, profoundly by Celtic and other influencg 
The introduction by Mr. William Grant states that “ our ¢jj 
language is undoubtedly passing away before modern eduq,. 
tion and means of communication.”” Such books as this anj 
the great Scottish National Dictionary, which Mr. Grant js jy 
process of editing, will do much to arrest the progress of thy 
lamentable decay. 

* * * * 

So perfervid a Scot is Mr. Alastair Alpin MacGregor that 
even from his home in Chelsea he will write in A Last Voy 
to St. Kilda (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) ‘‘ he is driving a pickle sheep ty 


the fank ”—words which are here quoted as a mental exercig § 


for mere English readers. To St. Kilda we do not get til 


p. 187. Meantime the author castigates Scottish Sabbata. > 


rianism, registers delight at seeing his literary works exposed 
for sale in a Glasgow bookshop, deprecates the world’s eating 
meat, glances at the haggis in its wild state, and descants 
generally on Hebridean scenery and legends. These topig 
disposed of, entry is made on the St. Kilda island group, and 
Mr. Macgregor, after describing St. Kildan geography, history, 
place-names, birds, bird-catching and rocks, sees the volu- 
tarily exiled people bid goodbye for ever to their craggy home 
to make their settlement on the Scottish mainland. So now 
St. Kilda lies tenantless. Will anyone follow the example of 
Dr. Johnson and “seriously ’’ advise the purchase of the 
islands to prevent their ‘ falling into worse hands” ? 
* * * * 


Others beside Mr. Hardcastle ‘* love everything that’s old,” 


and like him enjoy ‘“‘old manners, old books, and old wine.” 
A great many people in their time have enjoyed Robert 
Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh, a new and. illustrated 
edition of which has just been issued at 7s. 6d. by the publishing 
firm which Robert Chambers helped to found ; and a great 
many people can now enjoy it still. No longer does Edin- 
burgh possess the same back-cloth as adorned it when the book 
first appeared in 1825, but as long as Holyrood, the incom 
parable High Street and the Castle remain, one would hesitate 
to agree with Mr. C. E. S. Chambers, who writes in an intr 
duction to the present edition that ‘* the old town of Edin 
burgh has been modernized out of existence.’’ Anyhow, Mr. 
James Riddel’s pen-and-ink sketches of old bits of the tow 
and colourful brush have given many lovely far-off things 4 
new life. 
* * * * 

Anything that comes from the pen of Sir Herbert Maxwell- 
historian, archaeologist, Scottish patriot and angler—is 
valuable. In this case it is The Place Names of Galloway 
(Jackson, Wylie. 21s.)—offered to those interested in 
place-name study. The book deals with four thousand 
names, the great majority of them Gaelic. One wonders 
what may have become of the Picts of Galloway (ot 
were they Iberians ?) that their name-system does not appear. 
But it is possible that the unexplainable names are of Pictish 
or, at any rate, non-Gaelic origin. Obviously, in a mere para 
graph like the present this important book cannot be properly 
examined: a few samples of its contents must suffice. Ac 
quaintance Hill is the hill of cointin, dispute, as Quintinespie 
means ‘the bishop’s dispute.” Auchenfranco, the field 
(achadh) of the Frenchman, points to the intrusion either ofa 
Norman or some one from England. Kilfeather means the 
chapel (cill) of St. Peter, and the occurrence of the personal 
name Kirkpatrick in substitution for an earlier Kilpatrick 
marks the superiority of the Northumbrian church over that 
of the Irish missionaries. As to the name Hinton, Sir Herbert 
connects it with O. E. hint, behind, which may be so. But 
there is also evidence from places in England so-called to 








derive it from O. E. higna, hiwan, meaning members of 4 
family and specially of a monastic community. 
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THE SIXTEEN BURNHAM SALOON 


“f consider it was a lucky day 
when I purchased an Austin” 


*OQwner Report No. 339; Austin 

Sixteen; Car No. 6TC 1974. 
To do 10,000 miles without an in- 
voluntary stop—save for a single 
puncture—would be meritorious even 
when given the best possible conditions. 
To cover this mileage on Egyptian 
and continental roads ., . to cross 
Europe and the Alps twice . . . with 
such amazingly trouble-free running, 
is a record that few cars in private 
owners’ hands could achieve. But to 
the Austin this is part of the day’s 
work—as the following report shows. 
Recently, this owner took his Austin 


Sixteen from Cairo to Liverpool and 
back, —s a four thousand mile 





cal excellence, suspension, climbing 


power and dependability. Both the 
St. Bernard and the St. Gotthard 
passes were climbed with full loads 
in each case . . . and the owner’s 
verdict is : 

“The car behaved magnificently. I 
have covered 10,000 miles without 
any difficulty whatsoever. JI consider 
it was a lucky day when my choice led 
me to purchase an Austin.” 

Think, if such a capable car were 
yours, how confidently you could face 
any conditions to be encountered in 
this country! Why not try a car at 
your nearest Austin dealer’s? 

* Remember. Fy is an Austin owner’s 
experience. No specially made tests 
are solicited or published in this 
series of reports. 


glass, 


The Sixteen Burnhaii 
Saloon with Sunshine 
Roof, as Illustrated, £345. 
(At Works) With fixed roof 


pt Tt 


Upholstered in leather, fur- 
niture hide or moquette. 
Equipment includes: Triplex 
chromium _ finish, 
Dunlop tyres. Salisbury 
Fabric Saloon (6 window) 
£335. Beaconsfield Fabric 
Saloon (4 window) {335. 
New Open Road Tourer 
£310. Harrow 2-Seater £310 
Twelv? (4-cylinder) models 
from £275. Sunshine Roof 
£10 extra, 





AUSTIN 


Sole Scottish Distributors : David Carlaw and Sons Ltd., 18 Bothwell St., 
Moir and Baxter Ltd., 2-4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, 


Showrooms and Service Station for the Austin Seven: 479-483 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Glasgow. 


Associate Co.: 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 


Scotland from the Sea 


“Tur British,” we are never tired of reminding each other, 
“are a seafaring race.” And subconsciously the gratifying 
picture arises in our mind of tough and probably bearded 
islanders standing about on poops or clinging with dizzy 
insouciance to an upright piece of wood which we vaguely 
associate with the word mizzen. We very seldom go so far 
as to do any seafaring ourselves. For us the sea has merged 
into the seaside, a blue and gold backdrop in front of which 
we go to sleep after lunch, while our own and other people’s 
children excoriate themselves on limpets in the middle distance- 
We tolerate references to our “ tight little island” without 
taking the trouble to find out on what, if any, characteristics 
of its coast-line its claims to that curious epithet are based. 

The West Coast of Scotland is not the sort of coast of which 
you can get a fair general impression by going for a walk along 
the cliffs after tea. If you tackle it like that the chances are 
that you will find yourself, in a very short time, engaged in 
an arduous and unsatisfactory scramble in an _ easterly 
direction. The coastline is as ragged as an old antimacassar. 
To circumvent the smallest sea-loch may break the back of a 
day’s hard march. You must take ship to see it compre- 
hensively and in comfort. The steamers which serve the 
West Coast and the Western Isles are small, cheap, and fairly 
comfortable. The longest cruises last about a week, and 
take you round the Outer Hebrides and sometimes to St. Kilda. 
The food on the boats is good, and the accommodation adequate 
without being luxurious. But even under the worst possible 
conditions these voyages would be well worth taking. 

The weather may or may not live up to its West Coast 
reputation. But even if it does, the things you see lose very 
little of their charm. Nothing produces a more uncomfortable 
impression of drab, depressing incongruity than the English 
seaside on a wet summer's day ; it has the glum, yet somehow 
piteous, air of a man who has gone to a party in the wrong 
clothes. But the West Coast of Scotland looks none the worse 
for a little rain : or even for a great deal. You cannot bedraggle 
those greys and greens. The small, aloof figures in the crofters* 
fields have made no tryst with the sun. Bad weather brings 
with it no sense of frustration, no pity for thin gay clothes 
and faces which will go back to work still pale. And you 
can, on the steamer, keep dry yourself. 

But, of course, it does not always rain. You may have 
clear golden days, when the evening light in the outer islands 
is magic, and not to be forgotten. You may have days so 
still that you can see the guillemots and razorbills swimming 
under water close to the boat—a phenomenon just as remark- 
able, when you come to think of it, as flying fish. The birds 
are one of the chief glories of a voyage in the islands and 
up the West Coast. There are gulls everywhere; you will 
see a raucous cloud of them hovering about a “ boil,’”” where 
the water effervesces as the mackerel drive the fry up to the 
surface in an ill-judged effort to escape. Gannets cease to 
glide, twist themselves sideways, and drop with shut wings into 
the sea fifty feet below, making a sharp little jet of water like 
a bursting shell. The cormorants quizz you nervously as the 
ship’s prow bears down on them and then go scuttering 
clumsily across the surface into ungainly flight. The little 
black and white divers, sitting plumply on the water in domestic 
twos and threes, bob suddenly and disappear, or else decide, 
rather apprehensively, to ignore you altogether. The birds 
will keep you amused for hours. 

On the landing stages of your smaller ports of call grave, 
rather remote men and women come to greet their friends 
or, more probably, their livestock. They view you with 
mild and non-committal curiosity. They are islanders, and 
have the quality of isolation in their blood. Their houses, 
white or grey, keep close to the ground under a heavy, wind- 
smoothed thatch. Here are places—to rate them at their 
lowest, in the language of the tourist agencies—‘ genuinely 
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unspoiled.” There is not so very much changed since 
and Johnson went there. The record of their travels 
ideal companion for the voyage. 


BY SEA TO SCOTLAND. 

London to Edinburgh : Sailings from Wapping every Tuesday 
Thursday and Saturday. The journey occupies 34 ; 
86 hours. Fares are First Cabin, 37s. 6d. ; Second 
Cabin, 27s. 6d. Motor Cars, when accompanied by 
passenger, £4 each. 

London to Dundee : Sailings from Limehouse every Wednesday 
and Saturday, from June to September, The 
voyage averages 34 hours. First Cabin, 42s, 4. 
Second Cabin, 27s. 6d. Motor Cars from £8 to £4 Is, 
according to horse-power, less 15 per cent. or 10 pet 
cent., if accompanied by one or more First Class 
Second Class passengers respectively. 

London to Aberdeen: Sailings from Limehouse every Wedne, 
day and Saturday from June to September. Time 
passage about 36 hours. First Cabin, 55s.; Secon 
Cabin, 27s. 6d. Motor Cars from £38 10s., according ty 
weight. 

A HOTEL FOR THE YOUNG 
A new experiment in hotel-keeping is shortly to be trio| 
by the Beach Hotel, at Elie, in Fife. This new hotel, which yi 
be opened early in July, intends to cater particularly fy 
young people and families. Suites of rooms for children gp 
being reserved away from the general sleeping accommodatioy, 

A playhouse has been planned, with adjoining lawn, away fron 

the hotel so as not to disturb the grown-ups. In fact, childry 

will find an unusual degree of freedom and tolerance. Ther 
are installed in the grounds a hard tennis court and a badmint 

court, playable in all seasons. The principle of the thing j 

sound, as it will offer both parents and children an opportunity 

of enjoying their holiday independently of one another, 
SCOTTISH MOTORING MAPS 

The roads of Scotland change so little year after year tha 

maps of them do not easily get out of date, yet several maj 
of Scotland by well-known publishers could easily bear revi. 
sion. On one the road from the Spittal of Glenshee to Pitlochry 
via Kirkmichael is not shown, though it saves miles toa 
motorist. The quarter-inch Ordnance Survey Maps are the 
most sensible to take on a Scottish tour. They are more than 
road maps: they give the motorist a really good idea of the 
country he intends to traverse. In Glasgow, Messrs. Porteouy 
Map Depot in Exchange Place, has a wide range of motoring — 
maps, handbooks, yachting charts and so on, by leading 
publishers. You are bound to find a map there to fit in with 
your requirements. The Porteous Roap Map covering seventy 
miles about Glasgow is an excellent companion for a week-eni 
tour. 
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Scotland for the Motorist 


I can see only one drawback to the motorist’s enjoyment 0 
the beauties of Scotland, and that is the climate. Given luck 
with the weather, touring over the greater part of the country 
has everything to:recommend it. 

Generally speaking the main roads are excellent ;_ they ar 
for the most part as nearly skid-proof as is possible, but 
where they are much worn there is quite a chance of puncture 
owing to the sharp stones so often used for surfacing. 

During the past few years there has been a wave of road F 
reconstruction, and this season several of the main roads ar 
officially closed, including that through the famous pass of 
Glencoe and considerable stretches of the Oban-Invernes 
road. A large number of the main roads are patrolled by the 
Automobile Association, and there are also telephone boxes 
at frequent intervals. In Scotland distances are not great 
between the large towns, and in all of these are excellent 
garages. It should be remembered that the Scot is a bom 
engineer—what ship has ever yet sailed the seas without 4 
Scotsman in charge of the engine room !—and so it is 1 
uncommon thing to find a competent mechanic in the smallest 
of garages. 

Filling stations abound, signposting is adequate, and, 
normally, there is ample garage accommodation at all hotels. f 
As the country in general is very hilly, special attention should F 
be given to the brakes and the cooling of the engine. 
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° « 
h Best Holiday Companions 
What happens mamnar's 
ildr 
to children Kitbag Travel Books 
whose fathers die and leave them dependent General Editor : DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
upon a mother who, if she goes out to work to Each volume by a writer of established literary reputation who 
li ° l om d d? knows intimately the country or city dealt with. Pocket size, 
eam her Iving, must leave them unattended? about 300 pages, with frontispiece in colour, 32 half-tone 
Is it not right to prevent them from getting into illustrations, maps and index. 7/6 net each. 
worse difficulties? They can be received into IRELAND HOLLAND ; 
r : l S h l M : | a P k By SrerHeN Gwynn By Maryjorre Bowen 
our resi ential chooi at aitlan ark, BURGUNDY SPAIN 
Haverstock Hill, there to be cared for and By Srernen Gwynn By E. Artison Paers 
: S NORMANDY THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
educated until the age of 15. 370 are now in By Ststey Huppreston By Dovctas GotpriInGc 
our care from all parts of the country and the SWITZERLAND THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
Dominions. 60 more await vacancies, and om pA op hey nen eal 
ee = y I 
applications are constantly received. Over By W. T. Pater By Srwney Dare 
7300 have been helped since the Orphanage * 
was founded in 1758. This month we celebrate 
or 173rd Birthday. Please send a gift Blue Rhine—Black Forest 
to enable us to assist these fatherless children, By Lours Unrermeyer. With Photographs and Maps. 7/6 net 
and address it to the Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall “I am convinced there is no better guide than this, especially if you = 
. oe have never done the trip before. His book takes us stage by stage on 
of Chipstead, P.C., K.C.V.O., who has been the journey, starting from Brussels. A brief sojourn at Co'ogne, 
Treasurer for over 33 years. then forward to Bonn, Coblenz, Mainz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, 
Karlsruhe, until arriving at Herrenalb we start a walking tour 
through the Black Forest as far as Baden-Baden.”’—Tatler. 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE Harrap’s Bilingual Series contains language books for the traveller— 
French, German, Italian, etc. (t/- and 1/6 each). For prospectuses of 
¥ (1, ) prosp 
34/40 Ludgate Hill, | * ol 4. all the above books apply (mentioning “* The Spectator”) ta: 
Secretary: Frep. J. Rosinson, A.C.LS. HARRAP’S, 39 PARKER STREET, LONDON,W.C.2 
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LET 
BAEDEKER 


BE YOUR GUIDE 


“The indispensable and infallible Baedeker reigns 
supreme over the realm of guide books.”—Observer. 


Full List on Application 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


























Become acquainted with the 
place you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment ! 


Foyles can supply the books. Call and inspect the compre- 
hensive stock of books (new and second-hand) in Foyle’s Travel 
Dept. If unable to do so, write asking for either Catalogue of 
Dept. 16, Part I (all countries outside Europe); or Catalogue of 
Dept. 16, Part If (Europe, with large sections for England, 
Scotland and Ireland). Either or both parts sent gratis on 
application. 

Send also for Foyle’s Guides to the Best Book on CAMPING 
@ CARAVANNING and YACHTING & THE SEA. Either 
Guide (or both) sent gratis. 


FOYLES FOR TRAVEL BOOKS 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. (Gerrard 9310.) 
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18th DECISIVE 
BATTLE OF THE 


WORLD | 
LORD D‘ABERNON 


THE TIMES: ‘A mine of valuable material.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “What a contrast between 
the divine spark of such a Generalship and the 
drab pedantry of 1914-1918.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES: ‘Lord D’Abernon writes with 
masterly simplicity and compression of style.’ 
EVENING STANDARD: ’A thrilling day-to- 
day account.’ 
10/6 net HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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The best way to see the country is to select a few starting 
points such as Edinburgh, Braemar, Oban, or Blair Atholl, 
all of which have excellent hotels, and from them the chief 
places of interest in South Eastern, North Eastern, the 
Western Highlands, and Central Scotland can easily be 
reached. 

Remember that wherever you are staying there may well 
be an excellent golf course nearby ; and that many hotels 
have excellent river and loch fishing for their guests at moderate 
daily charges. 

1 have omitted the North-west Highlands because the roads 
are, for the most part, exceptionately narrow and winding 
and of poor surface. The wild loneliness of the seenery and 
difficult driving make this part of the country unsuitable for 
all but the most venturesome. The Automobile Association, 
which has offices in some of the larger towns, should be con- 
sulted as to road conditions, and it can be relied upon to give 
practical advice as to tours and the most interesting places 
to visit. 

Clan warfare left, many traces in Scotland. The country 
is dotted with castle strongholds, many of which have sur- 
vived, and in their settings of mountain and heather are of 
great beauty. Walter Scott and Robert Burns have made 
so much of the country familiar to thousands who have 
never been to Scotland that when they do visit it they feel 
already more than half acquainted with many of the places 
they see. No one should miss seeing one of the Highland 
Gatherings or Games. These consist of piping and dancing 
and athletics generally, staged in the most attractive 
surroundings. It is as well to make hotel and garage reserva- 
tions in good time for such popular Gatherings as at Inverness, 
Oban, or Braemar. 

I would suggest to the »--torist who intends making a tour 
of Scotland to review what time he has at his disposal, and 
map out accordingly various routes of interest. If his time is 
short, and he prefers the less crowded parts, he should avoid 
the tour vid Edinburgh, Callender, and Loch Katrine, as the 
loch being the home of “Ellen’s Isle” of Scott’s immortal 
“Lady of the Lake,” the road is crowded with charabancs 
carrying daily trippers to the island. The same applies to 
Edinburgh and Melrose, as Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford 
also draw crowds of daily sightseers. Rather I‘ would 
suggest that wonderful stretch of road from Perth to 
Pitlochry, and thence vid Blair Atholl to Kingussie, and North 
to Inverness. 

Gleneagles, which lies some twenty miles south of Perth, is 
the most up-to-date and luxurious hotel in Scotland ; 
in fact, so much so that it appears as if a portion of America 
had been brought by aeroplane and dropped in the middle of 
a bleak Scottish moor. Gleneagles is not of the country nor 
characteristic, but in these days, when comfort means so much 
to the average traveller, it has distinct advantages as a starting 
point for wonderful excursions. The hotel itself has a swim- 
ming bath, ball-room, two golf courses, and a number of first- 
rate tennis courts. There are good hotels at Pitlochry and 
Inverness. 

After having visited that beautiful county of Sutherland, a 
night at Strathpeffer and Dornoch, from which it is but a short 
run along a wooded sea coast road to Dunrobin Castle (the 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland), and thence through Lairg, to 
Tongue on the North coast. The Highlanders speak Gaelic, 
though all understand English as well. 

The county, or “ country ” as it calls itself, of Caithness is 
less attractive ; the roads are bleak, and trees are few, fields 
and roads being bordered with slabs of stone resembling tomb- 
stenes; the people are really Norsemen, being direct des- 
cendants of the ancient Vikings who invaded this part. 
The return trip could either be made vid the west coast by 
Kinloch Rannoch, Loch Tay and Aberfeldy, or vid the east 
eoast, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Ballater and Braemar. 


Like the proverbial child at a party who keeps the sugar on 
his cake to the last, I now suggest a drive, or drives, through 
the most beautiful part of all Scotland—Argyllshire. The 
roads are not nearly so good as those already mentioned, nor is 
usually the weather, but though it is just “ a wee bit saft ’’ as 
the natives call it, that gentle, but Oh! so wetting rain is soft 
and kind, and guite unlike the harsh east winds of the brighter 
North. 












Be adventurous! Descend upon Argyllshire dow, 
Caledonian canal, or through Glencoe down that hen 
sea coast to Oban, where you can stay in a hotel 
overlooks the harbour and the islands ; thence to Loch, Ay 
Inveraray, and back via Tarbert. All these places haye 
hotels. ee, 

As I have already said, the roads and hotels are 2004, 
people delightfully courteous, the scenery some of the py 
beautiful in the world ; what more is required for a 
motoring holiday but to quote an old Scottish prove_ 
** A’ the wealth o° the warld is i? the weather.” 


















PELHAM Cocnrang, 
* % 2 . 


Was Pontius Pilate born in Scotland? Mr. D, ¢, Cut, 
bertson in Highlands, Highways and Heroes (R. Grant, 78. Od 
says that the fact is ‘‘admitted,” and there is certainly jg 
Scotland a strong tradition, not inherently impossible, thay 
he was born at Fortingall in Glenlyon. But Glenlyon oes not 
depend for its attraction on Roman procurators. It is, y 
Mr. Cuthbertson enthusiastically says, ‘‘ almost unreal jn ity 
startling beauty, so haunting is its charm.” And of sinisy 
memory too, for in the glen there lived the Campbell yy 
wrought the deed of shame in Glencoe. An eye for fine county 
and a memory and love for history are the characteristics 4 
Mr. Cuthbertson’s book. The author will talk to you aboy 
Rob Roy’s country in the Braes of Balquhidder and roy 
Inversnaid, of the Rowan Road through Glenfalloch, and oft 





far-extending Campbell domains over which MacCallum Mop 

held sway. Than Mr. Cuthbertson you could not wish for, 

more companionable guide to the romantic and_beautifj 

region that lies almost at the back door of Scotland's lange 

city. : 
* * * * 





In all Secotland—and Scotland is very generous in the matte 
of trout-fishing—the best centre for a real fishing holidy 
is Whitebridge, in Inverness-shire, while Loch Lomond yieki 
“the finest variety of free angling in Britain.” So says tha 
well-known Scottish angler, Mr. P. Castle, in his Where» 
Fish in Scotland (Oliver and Boyd, 3s. 6d.), and he shoul 
know, for he has fished the streams and waters of the country 
from the Shetlands to Wigtownshire and the Merse, h 
addition to hints on quarters, boats, tackle and so forth, thi 
most useful little book contains practical experience, no 
hearsay. Among the author's strongly held convictions ares 
belief in the dark Greenwell (he has fished three on a cast) and 
in upstream clear worm-fishing being the acme of the angler 
art. And most of Scotland will agree with him in that, 















* * * * 





Nobody is more competent to write on Burgundy than Mr 
Stephen Gwynn. With his taste for the best wines and th 
best dishes he could not have a more fertile field to wande 
in. He describes in his book Burgundy (Harrap, 7s. 64) 
one of the Kitbag Travel Books, the kind of meal which ow 
can eat at the * Trois Faisans ’’ at Dijon, where one feeds m 
the best cooked food in France and where one drinks tk 
wine of the country in “‘ huge balloons of glasses.’ A mei 
at the “* Trois Faisans ” is an unforgettable experience. Bu 
Mr. Gwynn’s book is not only about the pleasures of th 
palate. He supplies the traveller of taste with the perfe 
guide book to this part of France, and, needless to say, iti 
written in a charming style. 












* * * * 






Another of the Kitbag Travel Books, also invaluable ti] 
the holiday maker in Switzerland, is Mr. Arnold Lunn 
Switzerland: Her Topographical, Historical and Literan 
Landmarks (Harrap, 7s. 6d.).. This book was published it 
1928, but it is not out of date in any essential quality. 








* * * * 





Admirably indexed, well tabulated with numbers of map 
and illustrations, The Pocket Guide to the West Indies, by St 
Algernon Aspinall (Sifton, Praed, 10s.), is an essential additiot 
to the Library of any traveller to these most interestinf 
islands. It is literally packed with information and needs ™ 
further recommendation, 
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A CITY OF MEMORIES 


There is no city in the scurrying modern world more 
redolent of the stately gaieties and grim dramas of gone 
days than Edinburgh. Ic is dignified by its learning and 
beautified by the undying romance of its past. Hither 
come the travellers of the civilised globe, and not one, 
surely, that does not leave it strangely impressed. The 
Castle and the “Royal Mile’’ which leads up to it from 
Holyrood on the plain below dominate the City. Princes 
Street is a vista of loveliness at whatever hour of the day 
the stranger wanders in it. 


THE CAPITAL OF GOLF 


Edinburgh has been described, inter alia, as ‘‘ the capital of 
golf.” It is not surprising, for from a base in Edinburgh 
one can play on thirty-eight different courses without 
an effort of travel, most of them first-class, some of 
them supreme, returning nightly to the North British 
Station Hotel and pursuing the subtle craft again next 
morning. 

Imagine four men, a merry quartette, the sun shining, 
the larks in the air, the adventure of a new course daily 
(and such a course!), and return to the bridge-playing 
sitting room at night; the sense of increasing fitness. 


ST. ANDREWS NORTH BERWICK GULLANE 


FREE BOOK “SCOTLAND” 


from LN ER Stations, Offices and Agencies 
or from Passenger Manager, L NER, Liverpool Street Stn., 
£.C.2; York; or Waverley Stn., Edinburgh; or Traffic 
Supt., LNER, Aberdeen 
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| London & Edinburgh Shipping Co., 


| Limited. 
SAILINGS THREE TIMES WEEKLY 


BETWEEN 





BY THE (LEITH) 

Finely-appointed Passenger and Cargo Steamers 
“ROYAL FUSILIER ” (2,186 tons) Built 1924 
“ROYAL ARCHER ” (2,266 tons) .. + » 1928 
“ROYAL SCOT ” (1,444 tons) a a » 1930 

Taking Goods at Through Rates to and from 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW 
AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN SCOTLAND. 














ARCHER ”-—the finest rte on the Coast. 
Be FARES. 

First Cabin .... Single 37s. 6d. Return 70s. 
Second Cabin > eee Sl ace « ‘4%. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE. EVERY COMFORT. 
FINE COAST SCENERY. INVIGORATING AIR, 


LOADING BERTHS. 
Hermitage Steam Wharf, Wapping. London, E. 1. 
Victoria Wharf, North Leith 

OFFICE S. 

LONDON: gg Steam Wharf, Wapping, Eo. 

City Office: 64, Mark Lane, E.C.3, 
GLASGOW: 126, Hope Street, C. 2. 
LEITH (Head Office): 8 & 9, Commercial Street. 

(Georce C. Durr, Manager.) 


| $.S. “ Royar 





LONDON & EDINBURGH 














= The Sunny 
South Devon 
Resort. 


A City of Historie 
Interest set in 
Charming Scenery 
and unrivalled as a 
Holiday Centre. 





: PLYVOUTH 
Centre of a Hundred Tours 


MOORLANDS, RIVERS, SEA. 





























‘6 ” owe 
n Mr mde Steam Yacht a Ample facilities for every hed of sport. Mlustraied Guide 
’ es of Bute, the z Se tic ‘ e cy 
the aia Geactiiel canons ta Dav 4.7 end 18 Gaye Dlig: te Seen. free from Hon. Sec. oo ion Bureau (Dept. K.), 
nile all the British Isles. Inclusive Fares - - - - from 9 gns. ymouth. 
Oban and Loch Awe = me 
aiff sucked by the Sessose May 30-77 val Cusiee — 12Doys | PLYMOUTH NAVY WEEK 
oA Pass of Brander. TO THE NORTH SX FRANCE August Ist to 8th. 
ee, or & The inne Islands TRAVEL BY RAIL. Express Services by Great Western or 
ds and take the opportunity Southern Railway from Paddington or Waterloo. Cheap Holiday 
s th Paris. ee For dustrated folders opply i Tickets Weekly (April to October). 
Malo, Sunn e COAST amg LTD., TRAVELLERS LTD, 
meal and Glorious = MR sae Royal Liver Building.” |” Eros House, 29 Lr. Regent St., 
Liverpool Losdon, 5. W.1.. and Branches 
But 
f the p--==- DUET ESSE EEE ESU LETT RESTS EEE E TLE SEeSetaeeteteeeeeeeteee 
yf 
fect ; 1 


ip f MOTORING IN SCOTLAND 


Our list of Motoring Maps and Key Maps has been 
much appreciated by Motorists here, and will be found 
extremely useful in selecting the most suitable series 





elif f and sections for a tour. Our recommendations and 
mi #4 comments on outstanding Maps are inserted in italics. 
| 
rs i! May we send you a eopy post free? 
I "4 
' YACHTING CHARTS FOR WEST OF SCOTLAND 
q STOCKED. 
.| | WM. PORTEOUS & CO., 
7] a MAP DEPOT, 
in 9 Royal Exchange Place, Glasgow. 
ing fs 


Telegrams: Telephone: 


“ PLACE,” ‘GL. ASCOW. 





CENTRAL 8624. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
.PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 
@ ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 





also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Banking in Scotland 


In making any comparison, by years, between banking 
results North of the Tweed and those in England it has 
to be remembered that the comparison in the matter of 
dates is not an exact one, the Scottish Banks making up 
their accounts at varying dates, while in this country 
the important balance sheet in all cases is that of 
December 31st. This means that in any general survey 
of the position the exact period covered is not identical 
with that of the English Banks where, when speaking 
of the year 1930, we are referring to the complete year 
from January to December, whereas in some of the 
Scottish Banks the year may be covered by a small part 
of 1929 and the greater part of 1930, or the greater part 
of 1930 and the smaller part of 1931. Moreover, this 
varying of the date of the balance sheets makes the 
strain on liquid resources in presenting a strong balance 
sheet on a particular date less marked than in England, 
where much of the strength of the Cash position on 
December 31st results from the Banks calling in Advances 
from the Money Market and driving the Discount Houses 
to borrow at the Bank of England. 


Prorits ADVANCE. 


When all these allowances as to difference in dates and 
periods are taken into consideration, however, it has 
to be admitted that the banking results in Scotland 
over a period of, say, the last decade show a. greater 
uniform steadiness and even advance—in the matter of 
profits—than in the case of the institutions South of 





the Tweed. Thus, for example, we find English Banks . 


were greatly affected by the collapse of the boom of 1920, 
so that in 1921 there was a very severe drop in profits of 
English Banks, whereas aggregate profits of Scottish Banks 
showed quite a fair advance for 1921. Indeed, not the 
least tiling feature of Scottish banking has been the 
fact that for something like sixteen years aggregate 
profits have, with the notable exception of 1924, advanced 
every year. 


WipER CONCEPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


For this many explanations might be. offered, but 
without in any way reflecting upon the ability in the past 
of the Scottish banker, I should be inclined to say that 
while Scottish banking has always been conceived on the 
soundest lines the steadiness of the rise in profits in more 
recent years has been due to a wider conception of the 
responsibility of the banker to the trade of the country 
than was evident in earlier years. There has, in fact, 
been a greater disposition to use resources more freely 
in the way of loans to industry, and in taking Bills, 
than in earlier years when the tendency was rather to 
over-invest in long-dated securities of the gilt-edged 
character. In fact, the Scottish Banks savoured at that 
time a little too much of high-class Trusts. Nevertheless, 
the ultra-conservative policy of many years ago has 
served the Scottish Banks in good stead, for if they 
have advanced slowly they have advanced surely, and 
the enlargement of the items of Advancés and Discounts 
has in no way impaired the soundness of..the balance 
sheets, while in many instances it may be said to have 
actually increased the liquidity. 


INVADING THE SOUTH. 


Moreover, it has not been merely in the aggregate 
expansion of profits that the Scottish Banks have displayed 
a strong progressive tendency, for we know that the in- 
vasion by English Banks of Scottish territory, which 
oceasioned the absorption of three Institutions by 
London Banks, has resulted in quite a successful counter 
attack, in the extension of Scottish influence South of 
the Tweed. Most of the Scottish Banks which retained 
their individualitv have extended their operations in 





London by opening West-end Brauches, while the Roy 
Bank of Scotland in particular by its absorption son, 
few years ago of Drummonds, and still more recent} 


by its acquirement of the Burlington Gardens Brang, | 


of the Bank of England, holds a specially high place jy 
English as well as in Scottish banking circles, while } its 
acquirement of control of Williams Deacon’s Bank j 
has now quite a strong hold in the Midlands. It would 
true, however, to say that all these expansions by th 
Scottish banks have been conceived on lines thoroughly 
consistent not only with the maintenance of sound 
and liquid balance sheets but—partly, perhaps,  becayse 
the Institutions are still of quite reasonable size—with the 
preservation of the maintenance of the personal touch 
with depositors and customers which has always been g 
feature of Scottish Banks as at one time it was with 


the numerous private banking Institutions in this country, f 


Apvances Down. 


I note that according to statistics published in the 
Statist on the 28rd instant, the profits of the eight 


Scottish Banks are shown to have been well ahead of the | 
figure for 1929, whereas in the case of the English Banks F 
there was, of course, a heavy decline. Here, however, : 
it is necessary to remember that for the most part the | 
Scottish figures do not include the final months of 1930, | 
which, of course, were the most depressed of the whiole | 


year and accounted in large measure for the decrease 
in the profits of Bankers South of the Tweed. Even 
so, however, it is doubtful whether commercial activity 
in Scotland suffered to the same extent as trade in 


England suffered, especially in the North-east district 7 


of England and in the Lancashire area.” For not only 
did the profits of the Scottish Banks increase slightly 
during 1930, but there was also ‘some slight expansion 
in the Note Circulation. Here again, however, it must 
be remembered that the Note Circulation in Scotland was 
probably stimulated by the fact that the Scottish Banks 
have been issuing Notes of a more handy size than‘in 
earlier years, and this has probably enabled the Notes 
to compete more strongly with those issued by the Bank 
of England. In one respect, however, the effect of 
trade depression seems to have been as marked in 
Scotland as in the districts South of the Tweed—namely, 


.as regards Advances, where in the case of the eight 


Scottish Banks there was an aggregate decline for the 
year of about £8,000,000. This decrease, however, 
compares with a drop of over £60,000,000 in the case of 
the English Banks. Not only so, but if comparison is 
made, for example, with 1927, the Advances by the 
Scottish Banks show an ‘increase of about £6,000,000, 
the English Banks showing a decrease of about £20,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS UP. 


Moreover, while there has been a decline during the 
year in Advances, Bills discounted show little change as 
regards the total,.though it is possible that the bill 


‘eases may contain rather more Treasury Bills and fewer 


bills of the commercial character. The advance in the 
holding of long-dated investments which has been 4 
feature of the English Banking figures for the past two 
years was also rather marked .in the case of the latest 
balance sheets of the Seottish Banks, the rise in the 
aggregate figure for 1930 being over £14,000,000. 


Lookinc AHEAD. 


In the matter of these Investments, it is probable 
that the purchases have been very profitable, British 
Government and kindred securities having risen s0 
appreciably during the past year. In fact, it may be 
said that the Scottish as well as the English Banks are 


(Continued on page 882.) 
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A booklet has been prepared 
which deseribes the application 
of the Ediphone to every class 
of business, large and small. 
It is called 


“GETTING ACTION,” 
and will be sent on request. 
Write, or better still, telephone 


Edison’s New 


Southampton Row, London, 
‘Market ‘Street, 
Birmingham. 


Holborn 9988 for a copy to-day. 


Tuomas A. Epison, Ltd., 


Manchester, 
Distributors in all leading cities. 


SPEED THE FLOW 
OF 
BUSINESS 


Petty dictation annoy- 
ances don’t exist for the 
modern Executive — he 
turns to Ediphone 
immediately he is ready 
to deal with correspon- 
dence. 


He dictates at any time 
—regardless of the avail- 
ability of his secretary. 
He dictates at any speed 
—regardless of shorthand 
limitations. 


It’s no wonder that the 
Ediphone speeds up “ the 
flow of business ” — and 
saves dictators an hour 
in every business day, 
which is equal to an extra 
month in every year. 


It’s no wonder that 
typists prefer the Ediphone, 
which saves the time spent 
in taking shorthand notes, 
thereby doubling ‘their 
capacity with greater com- 
fort and less strain. 





Ediphone 


Dictating Machine 


Victoria House, Vernon Place, 
W.C.1; also at Cromford House, 
and 245 Corporation Street, 














T.B.L. 








SEE NORWAY- 


THIS ROLLIE 
cr 











YEAR , 


= 


 - os 





ORWAY for the holiday 

that is different. Think 

of lunch in London and 
tea next day in Norway and you 
iat once realise that a short journey 
takes you into the most amazing 
scenery the wide world has to 
offer. Snow-capped heights and 
sunlit waters, wooden houses and 
quaint customs—old world villages 
in green valleys. ‘A pleasant 
surprise at every turn. A climate 
that lures you out, and_ bracing 
tonic air that makes life a real joy 
—a welcome from lovable folk 
that makes you sorry to leave. 
Norway is near, Norway is beauti- 
ful, Norway is different from any 
other country in the world. Make 
your first visit this year—it won’t 
be your last. 


NORWAY 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAY ‘TOURS. 
Examples: 13 days £16, 21 days £41. 


First-class throughout 


Hlustrated booklets free on request to Norwegian 

Siate Railways, 23b, Cockspur Street, London, 

and Assistant Travel Manager, B. & N. Line, 

Royal Mail Ltd., 25, Whitehall, London, or to 
all leading Tourist Agents. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 880.) 


in a well-prepared position for any trade revival, as 
lending resources could be materially increased at any 
moment under conditions profitable to the banks, and 
judging from the development of recent. years I should 
imagine that the Scottish Banks are not likely to Iet slip 
any opportunities for expansion in __ profit-earning 
activities either North or South of the Tweed. At the 
same time, whatever further extension may be contem- 
plated in English territories, I fancy that Scottish bankers 
will never allow even the proper desire for increased 
spheres of profit-earning to prevent their Institutions 
from being recognised first and last as “ Scottish.” For, 
primarily, of course, their duties and responsibilities are 
concerned with Scottish industry and there is every reason 
to believe that in any trade revival the expansion of 
Scottish trade will make quite adequate demands upon 
Scottish banking resources. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


STEADIER MARKETS. 


DurtinG the two days immediately preceding the Whitsuntide 
holiday the Stock Eotets displayed a steadier tone. This 
was due, so far as could be gathered, to the closing of ** Bear ”’ 
positions previous to the holiday, and at the moment of 
writing business in the various departments has not been 
fully resumed after the two days’ vacation. Gilt-edged 
stocks, however, remain firm on cheap money and the vague 
talk of conversion prospects, while, quite apart from that 
possibility, the market knows that at the beginning of next 
week investment resources will be increased through the 
disbursement of over £50,000,000 in the War Loan dividends. 
Notwithstanding the cheapness of money, however, it seems 
doubtful whether the advance in securities as‘a whole can go 
very far until confidence has been restored, not by cheap 
money, but by courageous dealing with some of the causes 
which have been responsible for the depression of recent vears. 
How great has been the effect of Mr. Snowden’s latest Budget 
and other influences upon markets during the past month 
may be gathered from the fact that the valuation of certain 
representative securities by the Bankers’ Magazine for the 
month ending May 20th showed a depreciation of over 
£219,000,000, while the general level of this list of 365 stocks 
is the lowest reached since the year 1922. 

* 


Ne * 


V:.0.c. 


The Report of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions—a concern 
which, it will be remembered, is controlled by the * Shell” 
interest—for 1930 is a satisfactory one. The production and 
gross profit was lower than in the previous year, but owing toa 
big fallin field expenditure in Venezuela the net profit increased 
from £1,086,000 to £1,261,000. This amply justified the 
dividend of 17} percent., which this year covered a larger capital 
than in the preceding year. The report gave a very full 
survey of present conditions and results, and these details 
show that the reduction in expenses was largely due to reduc- 
tion of drilling activity, conservation of oil, and the drawing of 
output from the most economically placed wells and by the 
tmost ellicient methods. 

* * 


* * 


Tron AND STerL DEPRESSION. 
Further evidence of the depression in the iron and _ steel 
industry was afforded last week by the fact that the directors 
of Dorman Long and Co. announced that, in view of the 


continued depression, they had decided to postpone the usual | 


payment on the 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, 
No dividend has been paid on the Ordinary shares since 1921, 
and none on the 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary since 1924, 
but until this year the dividend has been regularly paid on the 





A Bank Bonus ReEbwcep. 


[May 30, 1933 
—— 





In view of the world-wide depression, from which § 


Africa has been by no means exempt, it is not sur 
the Directors of the Standard Bank of South Afric: 
deemed it well to reduce their bonus this year, 
normal rate of dividend of 14 per cent. per 2 
tained, but the bonus in addition is 1s. per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, where 
previous years the bonus was 3s. per share. 
the depression has been accompanied by 
money rates, thus, of course, affecting profits. 


Even 


Prising ¢ 

a should he 
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ennum is main, 
share, or ] 
as for the t 
In South Atti 
a very low level of 


ON the 


present occasion, however, the directors are again adgj 
£75,000 to Bank Premises Account, £100,000 to (¢ 


Pension Fund, while the balance to be carried fo 
£142,620, as compared with only £125,002 


a year ago 


Mficen 


Tward js 


A. W. K, 





DurinG the past month the books most in demand at Th 
Times Book Club have been :— 


Non-Fiction :—Portraits in Miniature, by Lytton Strachey. 
My Northcliffe Diary, by Tom Clarke ; Savage Messiah, hk 
H. S. Ede ; Son of Woman, by John Middleton Murry ; Halj 
Way, by Cecil Roberts ; Bulwer: A Panorama, by Michael 
Sadleir ; My South Se island, by Eric Muspratt ; Time Stoo; 
Still, by Paul Cohen-Portheim. 


Fiction :—The Colonel's Daughter, by Richard Aldington: 
The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck ; Pitiless Youth, by Edward 


Holstius ; 


The Man with the Two Mirrors, 


by Edward 


Knoblock ; Two and Twenty, by F. C. Forester; The Roa 
Back, by Erich Maria Remarque ; Stardust, by D. L. Murray; 
Four Frightened People, by KE. Arnot Robertson, 
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BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 


ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 








136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2 


Secretary, Grorce E. Jerrries, F. 


LSAS 

















6 per cent. Cumulative Preference. It may be recalled that | 
at the last meeting in December, 1930, the Chairman stated | 
that they were then operating at 52 per cent. below capacity | 
in pig-iron and 65 per cent. below capacity in steel production ; | 
but in spite of that the general result of the merger with | 
Bolekow Vaughan was described as satisfactory, and it was | 
stated that in some important directions the position had | 
sensibly improved. 





A. BALLANTYNE 
GLA 
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P.H.T. HOTELS 


FOR COMFORT, CARE AND CLEANLINESS 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


For Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, 


Comfortab 
Moderate 





Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 





or to 


Fully Licensed 


le 
Charges 


In ARRAN In STIRLI 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK. | "",, Mg pag p 
Electric Light, Ry > pang SmI. Sansehy entandes ry 
Golf. Garage. . & C. Water in ; . > nded. l. & C. 
Lede AL Nate goa, | Hosting, “Electric Light, ROAC 
At LOCHRANZA EL, - . - Ele ight. R.S./ 
RANZA. Garage, Car for Hire. A.A, Telephone—Killearn 15 
At LAMLASH “HOTEL, LAM: ROWARDENNAN, tet tes 
t ° , 4 ’ 00 0 1 
LAGH. H. & C. Water laid on Lomond. Tisking, Boating, Moun 
to bedrooms. Te!ephone—Lamilash 8. tal , : j 
in LANARKSHIRE Telephone—Rowardennan 1 
At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAW- in DUMBARTONSHIRE 
FORD. Largely extended. Electric At GARTOSHARN HOTEL 
Light. H. & ©. Water laid on to CARTOCHARN ee Aloxas hata 
bedrooms. Centra! Heating. Golf. near Loch Siecuiiiis. ie mn 
Fishing. Garage (Heated). a staan ted: ait Ba: SO TTOS og. oni 
ne Tele Se Peiiid tnears Water laid to bedrooms.  Electri 
At DOUGLAS. ‘ARMS HOTEL Light. Central Heating. Best Fish 
DOUGLAS. RS.AC., A.A F ing Ground. 3 miles from Balloch 
i Telephone _Houglas 8. Station. Telephone—Gartocharn 4 
At CALEDONIAN HOTEL, At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. 
LANARK. § fllectric Light. Golt Fishing on Loch Lomond. 2 Put 
Telephone-Lanark 84 ting we = rose Pen asened Me 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, elepkone—Alexandria 55 
LANARK. Golf. Central Heating In RENFREWSHIRE 
Electric Light. H. & C, Water in At THE STAR HOTE at. 
bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A aL asaew Te EL, : es 
Telephone—Lanark 31 . elephone—114 


~~ Pronrietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD. 


General Manager, 193 WEST REGENT ST. 


Gow. 


Telephone—Douglas_ 572. 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Years. 





| gBScRIBED CAPITAL - - - £5,200,000 
PAID UP. - 2° ee 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £1,800,000 
DOSTS- - - - -  - $29,133,000 





NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
HEAD OFFICES : 


GLASGOW - = = = 


(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 


—ans a a. 


207 Branches throughout Scotland. 


LONDON OFFICES : 


E.C. 3: 332 Oxford Street, 
1 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 


| 62 Cornhill, W. 1. 





ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 





| The bank is organised for the transaction of all descriptions of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BUSINESS, and maintains direct 
relations with Banking Agents in the principal places abroad. It 
is therefore able to put at the disposal of its clients the widest 
possible facilities for the conduct of their Overseas Business. 

Letters of Credit on all places at home and abroad. Cable 
Remittances, Freight Collections, Ship’s Disbursements, Credits, Com- 
| mercial Credits, etc., arranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping 
| Documents collected or negotiated subject to approval. 

H Small Deposit Accounts bearing interest. Sums of 
upwards received. Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 
Secrecy is observed by the Bank’s Officials, 


| THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 


1/- and 


Strictest 


DUTIES OF 





St. Vincent Street 


George Street | 











ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727, 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS £50,387,090 


OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 














LONDON OFFICES: 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
241 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Affiliated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 








SAFE & SOUND | 





‘ABBEY 








LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The 
commanding strength and 
ment of large or small sums. 
lished over half a century 
investor has ever lost a penny 
of his capital. 


ago, 


Dividends and interest are paid net 


and free of liability to income tax. 
Full particulars of the Investment 
Service and a statement of accounts 


sent free on application to: 


Harold Beliman, Managing Director, 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY, | 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


ROAD’ 


Society occupies a position of 
affords 
unquestionable security for the invest- 
lstab 
no 
piece 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITLTED BY 


1CT OF PARLIAMENT 1695, 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - -=- _ 1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 

carried forward - - - - - 2,300,076 


DEPOSITS as at 28th February, 1931 32,535,468 





Governor: 
Ricirr Honovraste LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: 
SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Barr. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

SIR ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, THE MARQUESS OF 

_ KBE. ’ LINLITHGOW, K.T. 
WILLIAM BRODIE, LL.D. 
JOHN CRAIG, C.B.E. 
JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. 


JOHN RAE 

THE LORD HENRY SCOTT 
HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON ALEXANDER WALLACE, WS. 
THE LORD KINROSS, K.-C. WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D. 
GEORGE J. SCOTT, Treasurer. A. J. ROSE, Secretary. 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW OFFICE - - - 2 ST. VINCENT PLACE 
er: A. W. M. BEVERIDGE. Sub-Manager: JAMES CRAIG, 


LONDON OFFICES:— 
City Office: 30 seamen E¢.. 2. 


Mana 


Manayer: J. W. JOHNSTON, er: D. DUNCAN. 
Piccadilly Circus meni 16/18 Piccadilly, W 
Manager: C. D. ALLISON, 
The Bank has 240 Branches & Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
Every 
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£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 3 au” ‘aa ae 
£41 a3 »? 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No commission. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


JUNE. 
Reminiscences. 


I. Midshipman. 


By the late Admiral H.S.H. Prince Victor of H 
Langenburg, G.C.B., R.N. ¢ ohenlohe- 


What are the Zimbabwe Ruins ? 
The Solution of their Secret. 


The £200 Millionaire. 


By P. S. Nazarof, 
By Weston Martyr,: 


A Roving Commission. 


By Al Khanzir, 
In the Canal de Suez. 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
By the Hon, Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt, 
Some Book-Hunting Adventures.—XIII, 
By R. S. Garnett, 
Captain ‘Rum?’ Puncheon’s Journals—The | Lost 


Letter—How It’s Done, or Journalism up to Date 
‘Isaac of York’ and Rebecca, his Wife. 


By Shalimar, 





Home and Abroad 
sent by post monthly 
six months. 


Subscribers both at 
*Blackwood’s. Magazine’ 
yearly, or 15s. for 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


can have 
for. 30s, 








An invaluable reference book for bankers, 
business men and all concerned with Inter- 
national Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK 1931 


EDITED BY 

M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 

With Maps. 20s. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 


Ph.D. 


net 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


June, 1951, 3s. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 

AN EMERGENCY BUDGET By FRANCIS W. HIRST 

THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN: { 


I. SPAIN AND HER IMMACULATE 


j If. THE LIBERATION OF 
By Professor E. aaseen PEERS 
HARD TIMES IN AMERICA By Ss. K 


. RATCLIFFE 
THE HINDU-MOSLEM PROBLEM OF INDIA 
y Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.S.I., 
GERMANY ON THE ROAD TO PEACE By WOLFGANG SCHWART | | 
THE FUTURE OF LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER By PERCY ALDEN | 
SHANGHAL AT THE CROSSROADS By GEORGE W. KEETON 
GREAT BRITAIN AND TRAQ By GHAFIR | 
THE JESUIT MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By GEORGES CHATTERTON.-HILL 
PURCHAS HIS ie RIME S By MALCOLM LETTS 
\ CORSICAN CANTICLI By BEATRICE "ond MAY O’'CONOR 
GIANT INSECTS By EVELYN CHEESMAN, F.E.S., F.Z8. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
nad Spanish agg Geneva, and Disarmament; | 
Extraterritoriality in Chi | 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 


REPUBLIC 
y W. HORSFALL CARTER 
CATALONIA 


K.C.LE. 


- hequers, 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital co one eee eos ° £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ondiek ‘the Charter «. £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts 


description is transacted through the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. | 


numerous branches of the 

















are issued and banking business of every | 
Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY’S 
CURTAIN FABRICS 


MODERN DESIGNS 
FROM 
48 INS. 


WIDE 5/11 YARD 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W.1 


NEW 


Patterns Free 








DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART?P 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total ‘orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
ininute. 
£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventncs at 8,15, | 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Ruootrn Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 




















AN EASY SHORTHAND AT LAST! 


Speodwriting 


THE NATURAL SHORTHAND 


accurate, 
interviews and conferences, 
and put to use from the first lesson. 


A simple, 
notes of lectures, 
home in.a few hours, 
need not be transcribed 
as longhand. Speedwriting uses only the letters @f the alphabet 
and can be written on the typewriter, if desired. 


Notes 


Descriptive booklet and details of Home Study C post free from 


SPEEDWRITING LTD., Cecil Chambers (33), 76 Strand; | 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Courses 








efficient and practical method of making full | 
Can be mastered at} 


they can be read at any time as easily | 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


SS 2 
TING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
K yor LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 


No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
> “Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
yosas overwhelming ! ’'—— ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Communications to 
sm CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 


———— 1) 
fib CANCER HOSPITAL 
: (FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

4 certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
pew Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


AST END MISSI[ON.—Please help us to give 15,000 
poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
this summer. Cost 2s. ier day per child. Also to send 
0, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortaight. Cost 30s. each, Tired-out Mothers and old 
will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
PF. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
(entral Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 




















PERSONAL 


oe® IN KAST LONDON. Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
beots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 


EVELYN CHESTON 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 


R.W S GALLERY PALL MALL EAST. 
WV ee DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION FREE. 











MEDICAL 


RELAXATION.—A 
better than a_ longh oliday. 
power for work.—Apply, Langley 
langley, for appointment in Town. 
LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
Strokes are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. 
Descriptive booklet free from 
Drosit, 2E, 26 Sun St., London, E.C, 2. 





short course is 
Deubles your 
Rise, King’s 


RT OF 











WCRLD CRUISE 





BY THE 


EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN 


(42,500 TONS OIL-BURNER) 


A glamorous itinerary for an idyllic 
Cruise—following Springtime around 
the World with the magnificent new 


giantess luxury ship, ‘Empress of 
Britain.” Cruise duration 44 to 54 
months. From Southampton Novem- 


From Monaco December 
First Class throughozrt. 


ber 21st. 
16th. 


Write or call for illustrated bocklet, 
A. R. POWELL, Cruise Dep:., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’: Greatest Travel System, 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, 
S.W.1, or Local Agents everywhere. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
t decisive 

The London County Council invites applications from 
women of good education, with experience in social 
work, for temporary employment as assistant organizers 
of children’s care work. The permanent staff, particulars 
of which are given in the form of application, is recruited 
exclusively by selection from the temporary ‘staff. 

Candidates must be either natural born or naturalized 
British subjects under 40 years of age on June 15th, 
1931. Except in special circumstances, married women 
are ineligible. The rate of pay is 66s. 6d. a week. 

Apply to the Education Officer (C.1), The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
fookcap envelope essential) for form of application, 
which must be returned not later than June 15th, 1931. 

Canvassing disqualifies. ‘ 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


OF EDUCATION. 





B OA RD 


The Board propose to appoint an H.M. INSPECTOR 
(WOMAN) to fill an unexpected vacancy in their staff 
of Inspectors of Physical Exercises.. Preference will te 
fiven to candidates not under 20 years of age who 
have taken a full course of training in the Swedish 
System, and have had experience as f 


i Organisers of 
Physical Training, or in some post carrying responsibility 
for the training of teachers in Physical Training, or 
special experience in some other branch cf physical 
education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
and must reach the Beard not later than Saturday, 
June 13th, 1931. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars 
4 to salary and conditions of service, can be obtained 
0 application in writing to the SECRETARY, Board 
of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
(University of South Africa.) 


|. Seine 


WILLIAM HUDSON CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and birth 
and medical certificates, are invited for the post of 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. 

The Professor appointed will work in Durban and 
will assume duties in March, 1932. 

Salary £900 per annum. 

£65 allowed for passage 

Further details can be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom ail applications should be sent not later than 
July 15th, 1931. 





WEBSTER, STEEL & CO. 
9 St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 3. 





+t. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wanted in September, 1931, a MISTRESS well 
qualified to teach French. Special gift for teaching 
beginners a strong recommendation. Application forms 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, 
17 Cotham Street, St. Helens. 





neers OF BRISTOL. 





The University invites applications for the CHAIR 
OF EDUCATION, vacant by the appointment of 
Professor H M. Wodehouse as Mistress of Girton College 

Applications should be lodged as soon as 
(and in any case not later than June 6th) with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


yasible 





obtained. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Acting Registzar. 


Series discounts : 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Slitlings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

kine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

14% for 26 ; and 10% for 62. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tucsday of each weel:. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a@ 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 








| ee MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash week!ly.— 
JKANT & GRAY (CL), ® Vietori Street. 5.W. 1 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 








COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
£ LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. (Day and Resi- 


dential)—Fonunded specially to train boys of gool 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combires an cssentiaily practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will b> accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from Hf&AD-MASTER 
VAKEERS FOR GIRLS.—4Uiris of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associ.- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 month3 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
«ec. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY 54 Russell 
Seuare. W.C.1 


—* GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a 








Salusbury Road, London, N.W. 6. 


Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. 

Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridz> 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
M.A. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
aan BVUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLETL 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principat Miss E. 1b. 


Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
ipply to the SECRETARY. 


Uj tt Sea ee 





or LONDON 


A Course of Two Lectures on “LA METHODE 
STATISTIQUE ET SES APPLICATIONS A LA 
SCIENCE DES AFFAIRES ” will be given (in French) 
by PROFESSOR LUCIEN MARCH (of the Institut de 
Statist yue de l'Université de Paris) at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2) on TUESDAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE 2nd 
and 4th, 1931,at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Sir William H. Beveridge, K.C.B., M.A., 
B.C.L., LL.D. (Direetor of the London Schoo! of 
Economics). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


w' ‘HOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0301 (2 iines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d, post free 3s. 3d 


1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 
I —Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees, 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.— Prospectus 
| from HEAP-MASTER. 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
L Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guincas) takes place annually in March. 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physica! 
raining on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
eisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, E. B. CastTLs, M.A., Oxon. 
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Destroys MOTH, 


From 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH »* * 


Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on 
upholstery, books, etc. 


}. 


clothes, 
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BOY ’ SCH S—Contd. | \HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
ss . " ce eee : SCHOOL ee GIRLS. Graduate staff ; —— PUBLICATIONS 
Nw’s' SC ° TON, S SRSET.—An | ‘ion for academic and music examinations; extensive | « 7 ” 
K Examination will be held on June‘9th, 10th and | playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding HRIST DOWN RAST,” by B. G. Burnett 


11th for three entrancé Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
(inclusive fees £114).—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








8c HOO L 


bleedin ditt Movers 
SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ~ 
£70—£50 a YEAR. 
EXAMINATION - JULY 18ST AND 2ND. 
Entries Close June 24th. 


Age Limit 14 years on July Ist, 1931. 


APPLICATION FORMS FROM THE 
REV. D. G. LOVEDAY, HEADMASTER. 





Qt. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—A Scholarship 
kK) Examination will be held on June 4th, 5th, 6th 
for the award of two £100 Scholarships and six Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, St. Bees, Cumberland. 


MHE KING’S SCHOOL, 





ELY. 


The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place on Tuesday, July 14th and Wednesday, July 15th, 
next.—larticulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


GRANGE SCHOOL, 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. Brakp, M.A.Oxon. (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head Mistress of Putney High School). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to is). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines ; preparation for all examinations. 


VELIXSTOWE LADIES COLLEGE. 











C ROFTON 
) 





SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and two Music 
Scholarships (varying from £60 to £30) will be awarded 
on the resulta of an EXAMINATION to be held during 
the First Week in July. Preference will be given to 
candidates between 12 and 15 years of age. Girls over 
15 may compete, but a higher standard of work will be 
expected. Special papers for those under 12. 

Suceessful candidates will be required to enter in 
September. 

ENTRY 
SECRETARY. 


FORMS may be obtained from. the 
Last date for returning forms May 31st. 


IGHPFIBLD, OAHEY, HHKLS.—/?rrincipal,. Mrs, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girs. Tele.: “ Watford 516,” 


a. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.-—-Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


J» pages).- The wonderful story of ¢ 0 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs be a in 
grace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from tho Rey nia 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central #W; 
Commercial Road, London, 3.1. Secure your copy noy 








NLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
‘4 lessons EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, Bar, 
Banquet) Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


ry\O PARENTS going Abroad.—Certificated Masseuse 

takes complete charge of children over 7—delicate 
of otherwise. Sussex coast. Educational iacilities.— 
Box 1674. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefullypromptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Mice N. MacFerlane (Q) 44 Flderton Rd, Woactcliff-on-Sea 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Gouv. .vories 
«ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


ee ee 1s. 1,000 words ; Carbons 2d. 
—RUwtRB, 12 Shaftesbury Rd., Beckenham. BEC. 1044 


£2 ~ (4 YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles on> 
o L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinat Dg hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


PA TREATMENT 
A? HOME 
cires RWEUMAPISM fr good 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons, Write 
Manager, Pump Room. 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 






































HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


(Se a HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











TO LET, &c. 





ae MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
k (English Churech).—Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified statf.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
~?. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
s BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.6. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on ‘TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 7, 8, 9. These 
scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition 
fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
at the School. The last day for the registration of candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 20th. 








Ww not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths tree. No tips. H.& c. water all bedrooms. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


} 7 ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
AN land, summer & winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLET BATESON 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gav 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, ‘AL old Gold ang 





Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any conditions; jg 

small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned itt 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the king 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Btrest, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrovg), 








FOR THE GARDEN 


EST GARDEN NETS, as supplied to the Low 
B Gardens. Small mesh, preserved : we Ronl 
Bs. Gd. ; 25x 2 yds., 58. ;25x 3, 78. 6d. Any lengthorwh 
supplied. Or a Cheaper, Fine Net at 25 sq.-yds., 15, 64, 
Carr. paid. Tennis Playing and Surround Nets. 
free.—Gasson & Sons, Net Works, Rye. ‘Phone 34 


——————= 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
JRIME eae 7s. pr. ; heavy boilers, 6s, 6d Dr: 
russed ; ree, cash.—Messrs. O’Bries 
Poulters, Bandon, Cork. ; O'Baiuy, 
oe chickens, 7s. 6d. pr. ; boilers, 6s. 
kK 40 fern plants, varieties, 3s. ; 
DONOGHUR, 























ae Pr trussed ; 
post paid.—Ni 
he Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. — 


——— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ae TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 34. pee 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN &,Co., Lap 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pip, 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Cho! 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea. 
sure; 12s. 4d. per $ Ib. tin, post extra. 


| UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J, Draxg, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free, 


OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free — 
Rev. W. D: THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers havin any: 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notico of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittancs 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 62, 


AVE you Cockroaches ? ‘Then buy “ Blattis”’ Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

HowaktTus, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s, 6d, 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your om 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 


EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


I EAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, etc., etc., from stock, or knitted to 
own measurements. Send for free illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SMITH, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
0 coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept. “8,” Lindfeld, Sussex. 









































LUnKwNik.—Hotel bbeau-Rivage. On lake. Ist class 
4 modern, Inc. terms tr, 12s. 6d. Early seas.-C. GIGER, 





\TONE for Gardeu.—Write tor folder to ASHTON 
& HOLMES LTD., Pennine Quarries, Macciesileld, 








Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





ATH.—ROYAI YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


] 


Large Garage. 





YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
J ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





XROWBOROUGH (Sussex).—BEACON HOTEL, 

J Quiet comfort. Finest quality food, all modern con- 
veniences. Individual requirements studied. Apply. 
MANAGERESS, or ’phone Crowborough 5. 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
) polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.—COoLLerTts, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 





Dum SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h, & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. ’Phone 311. 








4 XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
"4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water & radiatorsin bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 
NV ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt, Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comtort and pleasure. 270 





Yeedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, Laclu- 
sive: others at lower gates. 


Prospectus free, 





oe sae Lie ks 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lip. 
P. R. HH. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET .W.1. 


lia 
au 











TORQUAY. 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL 


Perfectly situated. 
Absolute Rest and Quiet. 


Illustrated Tariff from 
Manager, S. P. Paul. 











SURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
WO quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of. Surrey, 
—Apply for list “ A,’”’ stating requirements. to SE 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford. 

NEE SCOTLAND IN JUNE. 
x Glorious holiday in the Highlands. Paying Guests 
received at CROMARTY HOUSE, ROSS-SHIRE. 
—Apply terms. 
rP\EMPLECOMBE HOUSE, SOMERSET — Ideal Wa 

sex touring and holiday centre. Historic and 
charming surroundi Excellent cuisine, extensive 
grounds. Rest, tennis, billiards, riding. Terms from 
3 guineas. Write for illustrated brochure: 
rPYORQUAY.—HYDKO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, .200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
rPYORQUAY.—ROSELOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Aa 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotd 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ani 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
FFIOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dar, 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes ls 
7 HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street! 
Come 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TEX 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. Notips. H. &c. water all bedrooms. 
































] RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Park. 
Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms.—Green 
Court, Queens Road. ’Phone 2813-9. 








HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | % 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfash 
5s; 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With diuner, 6s, 6d. # 
2 guineas weekly. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


H OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation 
They are either known to him personally or have been recommended by reader. 


of the Travel Manager of the “ Spectator.” 
'3 who have stayed there. 


It is our intention 


gradually to enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers 
will in future be guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Traveb 


Manager. In the case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel 


the post as usual. 


Manager will be pleased to advise readers through 








ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 

ABERDOVEY (Merionethshire).— 
TREFEDDIAN. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—QUEEN’S. 


ARUNDEL.— —. 
es -shire).—A VIEMORE. 
BABBACOMBE (Torquay ).—BABBACOMBE 


BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BARMOUTH.— 


BARROW.— —— 
BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants).—GRAND 


MARINE. 
BATH.—_GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—ROYAL OAK, 
—WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—-BERESFORD. 
MINGHAM.— 


BIR 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—_HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Norfolk)—BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH 
HYDRO. 
—BRANKSOME TOWER 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRAEMAR.—FIFE AKMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BROADSTAIRS (near).—KINGSGATE 


CASTLE. 
emer. = 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.— 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GREAT 
NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
BUXTON.—SPA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT. 
—PALACE 
(late Hydro). 








CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CANTERBURY.— 


CARNOUSTIE.— BRUCE. 
aoa (Co. Londenderry).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.— 
CHURCH STRETTON. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. —GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.— 


CLOVELLY.— 

COBHAM (Surrey). —OLD CEDAR HOUSE. 
COLWYN BAY.— 

CRIEFF. DRUMMOND 4 ARMS, 
CROMER.— 


0. 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON. 
— (Surrey)—SHIRLEY PARK. 


DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 
DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS. 
DUBLIN (I.F.S.).— 
DULVERTON (W. Somerset).— —- 


DUMFRIES.— 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Ponrith).—CROWN. 
EASTBOURNE.—HYDRO. 
EAST GRINSTEAD.— 
EDINBURGH.— 
EDZELL (F ee. —PANMURE. 
ELIE (Fife)—MARIN 

EXETER.—ROYAL fa xinsiincin. 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE. ORWELL. 
FILEY (Yorks).— 
FOLKESTONE.— 


FOWEY.— 
FRINTON-ON- SEA.— 














—_ 


GLENEAGLES 
GLENELG (Inverness-shire).—GLENELG. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA.— 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
GRASMERE.— 


GUERNSEY (C.I.).— 
GUILDFORD.—SHALFORD PARK. 
GULLANE.— 


HARROGATE. —CAIRN. 
HASLEMERE.— 
enim —QUEEN'S- 
HEREFOR 


HINDHEAD.— 

HORNS CROSS (N. poet —HOOPS INN. 
HOVE.—ALEXANDR 

HUNSTANTON.— 
HYTHE.— 








(Perths.).—GLENEAGLES. 








AN INVITATION TO 
HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


ov 


Proprietors of First-class Hotels 
wishing to have the names of their 
establishments included in this list 
are invited to send their tariffs and 
full details of accommodation to the 
Travel Manager. The right of in- 
clusion is subject to certain terms 
and conditions, particulars of which 
may be had on application. 


x 


HOLIDAY 
ITINERARIES 


will gladly be prepared free of 
charge by the Travel Bureau. 
Readers may write in confidence, 
and will be placed under no obliga- 
tion to accept the suggestions offered. 


ov 
Write to-day to: 
The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 














ILFRACOMBE.— 


ILKLEY (nr.).—BEN RHYDDING GOLF. 


INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
ISLES OF SCILLY.— 
JERSEY (C.I.).— 
KESWICK.—BORROWDALE. 
KILLARNEY (I.F-:S.).— 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH.—DUNALASTAIR. 


LARNE.— 
ae ‘SPA. — 





LITTLEHAMPTON.— BEACH. 
LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS.— 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
ree ae CH WELLS.—LAKE. 


GO: 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.— 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HOWARD, Norfolk St., 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
LOWESTOFT.— 





VICTORIA. 








GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—_GAIRLOCH. 


LYNDHURST.— 


W.C. 2. 





LYNMOUTH.— 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 
MINEHEAD 


MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
MORECAMBE.— — 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.— MANOR 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—_GOLFVIEW. 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE 


DONARD. 
NEWQUAY.—VICTORIA. 
—HEADLAND 
NORWICH.— 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION. 
OXFORD.— —_ 
PADSTOW.— a 
PAIGNTON.—REDCLIFFE. 

—PALACE 


PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PEEBLES.— —- 
PENARTH.— 
PENZANCE.— 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PLYMOUTH.— 
PORTRUSH.— 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—G. NORTHERN, 
ROTTINGDEAN.—TUDOR CLOSE. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANDREWS.— 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SALISBURY.—OLD GEORGE. 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey.).—SELSDON 
PARK, 
SCARBOROUGH.— 
SEAFORD.— 
SEATON (S. Devon).— 
SELKIRK.—COUNTY. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).— 
SHANKLIN (I.0.W.).— 
SHAP (Westmorland)—SHAP WELLS. 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).— 
SHREWSBURY.— 
SIDMOUTH.— 
SKEGNESS.— 
SOUTHPORT.—P RINC INCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN W WY VIS. 











TAUNTON.— 
TAVISTOCK.— 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire). —IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY. 
THURLESTONE rr S. Devon).— 
TINTERN (Mon.).—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR. 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.—MARINE. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 
TURNBERRY.—TURN BERRY. 
VENTNOR (I.0.W.).— 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 
WEYMOUTH.— 
WHITBY.— 
WINCHESTER. —ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE.— 
WOODLAND. SPA.— 
WORTHING.— 
YELVERTON “ @evon). on). DEVON TORS. 
YORK.— 
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13 Boulevard des Italiens. 


SDOVSMNSPOUNE 


SCOTSMAN 


A National Paper 


Wes 


As the only morning paper published in the Capital of 
Scotland “ The Scotsman” occupies a peculiarly advantageous 
position and can render services which no paper outside Edinburgh 
can give. 


Scottish readers demand the fullest service of general news, 
but they also require Scottish news and local news. 


THEY ALSO EXPECT TO GET THE LATEST 
NEWS, AND HAVE THE WIT TO APPRECIATE 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PAPER PRINTED 
SHORTLY BEFORE IT REACHES THEM AND 
ONE WHICH, PRINTED THE DAY BEFORE, HAS 
TRAVELLED MANY MILES TO ARRIVE AT ITS 
DESTINATION. 


“The Scotsman” is very fortunate in this respect. The-bulk 
of its issue is published at a later hour than any morning paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


PR 


NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : GLASGOW : 
63 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 33 Gordon Street. 
PARIS : MANCHESTER : 


30 St. Ann Street. 
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